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ABSTRACT 




education program requirements" of the s'^te board of education and 
the state statutes, together with sugges^^d school district 
gui(3eXines. Its three major purposes are to present the revised 
Minimum Standards foy Public Schools adopted by the board in December 
of ^^974, to specify criteria used to determine compliance with the 
standards, and to briefly describe characteristics of quality in 
instructional programs. While the new standards continue to reflect a 
need for beneficial teaching and learning conditions, for the 
purposes of standardization such conditions are largely relegated to 
secondary, supportive roles. With the emphasis shifted to educational 
management processors, the revised standards mark a transitional step 
in orientation — away from management input and toward processes? 
focused on student learning outcomes. (Author/IRT) 
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FOREWORD 



The State Board of Education in December 197^ adopted revised Minimum 
Standards for Oregon Public Schools. They are a product of more than three 
years of study and development. Twenty-nine public hearings and workshops 
were held throughout the state tp obtain reactions and suggestions from 
school administrators, teachers, board members and other interested persons. 
In addition, copies were distributed widely for review by school officials 
and others. The revised standards were considered by the State Board of 
Education in eight official readings prior to adoption. The Department is 
particularly indebted to the state accreditation committee which served 
continuously during the three-year period under the leadership of Thomas 
Summerf ield, Winifred Herbert and William Proppe who chaired the committee 
during successive terms. 

The standards together v.'ith the other materials in the publication will be 
used as a field-test instrument for standardization and advice to school 
districts durrng the 1975"76 school year. Groups and individuals will have 
opportunities to make recommendations for improving the guide after which 
the guide will be revised and reprinted. 

We welcome your comments and suggestions for improving this guide. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Elementary-Secondary Guide for Oregon Schools provides information 
about State Board of Education and statutory education program requirements, 
together with suggested guidelines for school districts. It has three major 
purposes: » * 

• to present the revised Minimum Standards for Public Schools adopted 
by the Board December 197^; 

• to specify criteria used to determine compliance with the standards; 

• to briefly describe characteristics of quality in instructional pro- 
grams requi red by the standards and in other programs offered in Oregon 
school s . 

The revised minimum standards which appear in Part I are quite different from 
previous editions of the standards. The earlier standards, dating back to the 
enactment of the Basic School Support Fund laws of 19^7, dealt mostly with 
physical plant, personnel and organizational matters considered necessary for 
good teaching and learning conditions. The new standards emphasize planning 
and implementation--def ining and assessing goals, identifying program needs, 
using diagnostic and prescriptive instructional procedures. 

While the new standards continue to reflect a need for beneficial teaching and 
learning conditions, such conditions are for the most part relegated to sec- 
ondary, supportive roles for the purposes of standardization. With the empha- 
sis shifted to educational management processes, the revised standards mark a 
transitional step in orientation, from management input to processes focused on 
student learning outcomes. 

How the Guide is Organized 

The chart on pages vi-vii illustrates how the materials in the guide are organ- 
ized. The "Part 1" column states a component of Oregon Administrative Rule 
22-230 requiring districts to develop "Program goals that are statements of 
desired learner outcomes...." Indicators "T' and "2" describe the evidence 
which must be present to jsJaow that a district compjies with the standard. 
Although references are made to Oregon statutes and other Oregon administrative 
rules where applicable, the standards and indicators of compliance are the main 
substance of Part I . 

Part II of the guide, represented In the second column of the chart, gives 
examples of quality indicators. They suggest possibilities for program im- 
provement beyond the minimum requirements. 

Part II I of the guide presents descriptive outlines of the pul»^ose, program 
goals, curriculum content and organization, and indicators of quality of each 
required instructional program-'" and of other programs commonly offered by 
schools. Column three of the chart illustrates program level goals required by 
OAR 22-230. 



-See Glossary for definition of INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
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ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY GUIDE 



PART !: Standards and ^ I nd i cators 
of Compl i ance 



PART 11: Indicacors of Quality 
of District Compliance 
Prov I s ions 



Example: see page 1-8 

OAR 22-230 Instructional Planning 

Each school district shall have 
adopted and implemented a system 
of 

A. GOALS: The district has 

developed interrelated sets of: 

1. District goals that are .... 

2. Program goals that are state- 
ments of desired learner out- 
comes for each instructional 
program offered by the district 

in grades kindergarten through 

12. 

3. Course goals that are .... 
Indicators of Compliance: 

1. A document containing: 

• program goals that encompass 
the range of learner outcomes 
desired from participation in 
each of the instructional pro- 
grams offered by the district 
in grades kindergarten through 
12; and, 

2. An item (or items) in the minutes 
of district school board meetings 
which reflects that the contents 
of the documen t (descr i bed in the 
paragraph above) represent the 
adoptions on which current educa" 
tional program implementations are 
based . 



Example: See page 11-2 

OAR 22-230 Instructional Planning 

Program Goa 1 s : 

• Each set of program goals provides 
a comprehensive description of all 
desirable learning for s t uden ts to 
attain by program completion. 

• Each program goal is clearly re- 
lated to one or more district goals 
and one or more course goals. 

• Each program goal can be translated 
into observable performance indica- 
tors, some of which may be reliably 

observed only over a long term 
(e.g., post-schooling observation 

of attitudes and values.) 



Indicators of Compliance answer the 
question: "Does the District comply 
with this component of the standard?' 



An indicator of quality is an 
object, structure, process, event 
or other observable piece of evi- 
dence that can be used by itself 
or with other information to judge 
the adequacy, excellence or pro- 
ductivity of a standard program. 
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FOR OREGON SCHOOLS 



PART III: Instructional Program 
Descrl pt ions 



Instructional Program Handbooks 
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Example: See page 111-33 
PERSONAL FINANCE EDUCATION 
GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Have the knowledge, understand- 
ing and skills needed to function 
responsibly in the interrelated 
roles of wage-earner and wage 
spender . 

2. Possess the basic tools for 
reaching financial decisions 
which contribute to family 
stability and personal 
satisfaction. 



^The pri.ncipal components of each 
instructional program description 
are: 

• Purpose 

• Goals 

• Curriculum Content and Organiza- 
t ion 

•Indicators of Quality 



Example from Personal Finance 
Educa t ion^ 

Course Goa 1 s : 

1J1 Every high school graduate will 
know where to find information 
about job opportunities. 

2J2 Every high school graduate will 
be able to construct a realistic 
budget for families with differ- 
ent needs. 



Instructional program handbooks are 
publications in program areas which 
expand on the Part III program des- 
criptions by suggesting: 

• Course goals and performance 
indicators 

• Program content. 

• Learning experiences 

• Instructional processes 

• Learning resources 

• Evaluation techniques 

• Other aids to the development of 
courses of instruction 
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The programs described in Part Ml are designed to serve the need for a state- 
wide instructional program framework. Local distr^icts have historically 
retained major responsibility for the operation of their school programs. 
However, to insure the maintenance 6( a desirable degree of uniformity 
anK)nq programs throughout the bcate, the legislature assigned to the 
State Board of Education certain functions a-nd related authority, incluatng 
the responsibility to prescr'hbe required or minimum courses of study 
(ORS 326.051). Moreover, the local district is charged to ''see thiat the 
courses prescribed bv law and by rules of the State Board of Educ&tion are 
carried out. (ORS 336.035) 

In addition to the need to assure access to a quality education for each child, 
such functions as state textbook adoptions, the definition of teaching norms 
for teacner training, certification and assignment, and program budgeting 
require the maintenance of a state educational program which has certain uiiri - 
form elements that can be identified and described. 

Prior to the mid-1930's, the state educational program guides consisted almost 
entirely of outlines of prescribed subject content and carried the title: 
Sta te Course of Study . After that time, the guides tended to become less 
specific as to subject area content; placed more emphasis on educational ob- 
jectives as opposed to content to be covered; suggested a 1 te rna t i.ves for 
meeting the program objectives; and offered recommendations conceVn i ng the 
adaptation of program content and methooology to meet individual student needs, 
student^^and program evaluation, and related subjects including available in- 
structional resources. 

The state curriculum publications came to be designated as "Guides to Educa- 
tion in Oregon" in keeping with their changed character, but they continued to 
be regarded as coursels of study pursuant to the applicable sections of ORS 
326.05] and ORS 336. Q35 and were accordingly filed as Oregon administrative 
rules. The most recent revisions of these guides were: 

Guide to E lementary %ducat ipn i.i Oregon, I966 

Guide to Junior High School Education in Oregon, I963 

Gujd e~o Secondary Education in Oregon, 1966 

There^fore a niajor purpose of Part 111 i s to provide, in conjunction with the 
standards and compliance indicators in Part I and the quality indicators in 
Part II, a revised guide to elementary and secondary education in Oregon so 
that there will continue to be a curriculum framework to identify the major 
goals and substance of the state's K- 1 2 instructional programs. 

TKe right-hand column cf the chart shows the relationship of this guide to th^3 
Department of Education program handbooks. The handbooks are designed to hefp 
curriculum planners and teachers plan local instructional goals and activities 
•n the various subject matter areas, which support statewide goals for educa- 
tion. Examples of these publications are: Art Education In Oregon Elementary 
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4. 



Schools. Sci ence Education for Oregon Public Schools , and Music Education 
in Q regonTubl ic Schools ; they are now out of print for the molt part. 
Personal Finance Education . Driver Education in Oregon Secondary Schools , and 
the career education c 1 us ter' ma ter i a 1 s are examples of current instructional 
haw^book materials 



( 



'Department publ icat ions mentioned in .this guide may be obtairr^d by writing 
to the Documents Clerk, Oregon Department of Education, 3k2 Lancaster Drive 
NE, Salem, OR 97310. * 
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PART I 



MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE 

The standards presented on the following pages supersede the Minimum Standards 
for Public Schools issued in I966. Al though a 1 tered considerably to reflect 
changed condi t ions , the revised standards continue to serve the general purposes 
for which they were established when the Basic School Support Fund was enacted 
in 19^7. Primarily, the standards are used as a means of qualifying school 
districts for state school funds. The State Board of Education also considers 
educational standards as a vehicle for: 

• Implementing equal educational opportunity. 

0^ Providing for student health, safety and learning needs. ' 

• Establishing a basic foundationon which local school districts may 
build quality education programs. 

Part I includes: 

• STANDARDS - Beginning with Standard 22-230 Instructional Planning, each 
section of the standards that contains a single requirement, or a set of closely 
related requirements, is quo'ted. The standards appear in boxes to distinguish 
them, from other narrative; they appear as a complete set in Appendix B, The 
standards are the only portion of the guide that have been filed as administra- 
tive rules unless otherwise noted. 

' • COMPLIANCE DATE - The quoted section of each standard is followed by a 
compliance date. These compliance dates are also summarized in Appendix B. 
Since the revised standards include several requirements related to planning 
processes, the Board haslet delayed compli/ance dates ranging from September 1, 
1975, to Se-ptember 1, 1980. This provides time for orderly- planning and 
development of implementation procedures, and for staff in-service as needed. 

• INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE - The quoted requ i rement (s ) and compliance 
date are followed by "Indicators of Compliance.'"'' They are a new feature of 
this gurrle and are to be used as a basis for evaluating school standardization. 
Indicators of Compliance describe the required evidence which wi IJ derDonstrate 
that the district's programs or procedures meet the requ i rement (s ) . 

• NEW TERMS - Several new terms a'ppear in the revised standards. In addi- 
tion, several familiar terms have been critically interpreted in relation to 
the standards io which they appear. The definitions that are essential to 
understanding the standards appear in footnotes where the terms are ['^st used. 
They are repeated in the Glossary along with other less critical definitions. 
In some instances, the definitions in footnotes will differ slighly from those 
in the Glossary; the footnotes provide only a limited definition of the terms 
within thf specific contexts of the standards using them. 

• RELATED STATUTES AND RULES - In addition to the minimum standards, there 
are a number of Oregon statutes and administrative rules related to the nature 
and operation of school programs. To provide a central reference, ORS and other 
OAR provisions are noted by number and descriptive title throughout the guide. 
(See also Appendix A) 

• REFEREtjICES TO INDICATORS OF QUALITY - The final notation under each 
quoted section of the standards is^a reference to indicators of quality 
characteristics of programs presented in Part II. 

■••See Glossary for definition of INDJCATOR OF COMPLIANCE 



MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



22-201 OREGON STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION GOALS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

PreambI e 

The State Board of Education, in response to the changing needs of 
Oregon learners, sets forth six goals for tne public schools. 

Couc^^e^ and endorsed by Oregon citizens, the statewide goals are 
designed to assure that every student in the elementary and secondary 
schools shall have the opportunity to learn to function effectively 
in six life roles: INDIVIDUAL, LEARNER, PRODUCER '\ CONSUMER, 

and FAMILY MEMBER. Each goal suggests the knowl' t is, and 

attitudes needed to function in these life roles. 

The statewide goals shall be implemented through the Jljistrict, program * 
and course goals of each local school district. These local goals are 
set by schools and cf>mmunities together to fulfill a mutual responsi- 
bility for the education of every student. Because most of the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to function effectively in t^^ role of LEARNEK 
are acquired in school, the school has primary responsibility for 
helping students achieve this goal. 

Each school and its community should establish priorities among the 
goals to meet local needs, and allocate their resources ^accord i ng 1 y . 
This process shoulcj provide each stu-ent with the opportunity to 
achieve the requirements for graduation from high schoo! , and as much 
additional schooling as school and community resources can provide. 

S^tatewide Goals for Schooling ) 

Each individual will have the opportunity to develop to the best o^f ^ 

~RTs~or her abimy ni^l<nowledge7 stc i lis, and attitud^es necessary to 
f unct ion as a (an) : 

INblVIDUAL: To develop the skills necessary for adfi ieving ful- 
fillment as a sel f -d i rec ted person; to Require the knowledge 
■ necessary for achieving and maintaining physical and mental 

health and to develop the capacity for coping with charlge through ^ 
an Understanding of the arts, humanities, scientific processes, ^ 
and the principles involved in making moral and ethical choices. 

LEARNER: To develop the basic skills of reading, writing, com- 
putation, spelling, speaking, listenirpg, and problem-solving; 
and to develop a positive attitude toward learning as a lifelong 
endeavor. . V 
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PRODUCER: To lear the variety of occupations; to lea^rn to 
appreciate the dignity and value of work and the mutual respon 
sibilities of employes and employers; and to learn to identify 
personal*- talents and interests, to make appropriat;e career 
choices, and to develop career skills. 

CIT'lZEN: To /earn t^ act in a responsible manner; to leaiip of, 
the rights and responsibilities df citizens of the community, 
st^ce^ nation, and world; and to learn to understand, respect 
interact wN th people of different cultures, generations 
C races. 



CONSUMER: To 
management of 
t ions to se 1 f , 



acquire knowledge and to develop 
persona 1 resources necessary for 
fami ly, and society. 



skills in the 
meet i ng obi i ga- 



FAMILY MEMBER: TqMearn of the rights and responsibilities of 
family members, and to acquire the skills and^^knowl edge to 
strengthen and enjoy family lite. \ 

f(!ompl lance Data 9*1-75] 
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LEGAL AUTHORITY 



Jitandards for Oregon public schools are developed and issued by the 
Oregon State Board of Education under authority of ORS 326.051. The 
minimum standards and rules adopted *by the Board are requirements 
with which all public schools must comply. These standards are not 
a p p 1 i cabl e to commun ity co l 1 eg es wh i ch a re_defjAed,_j_D_£Jiap-t&r----3ii-l-y - 
Community Colleges, Oregon Revise<i Statutes , except for program re- 
quirements necessary for the granting of adult high school diplomas. 



[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



22-2lt) J\DMIN I STRATI CN OF THE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 

The Accreditation Section of the Oregon Department of Education 
is responsible for the evaluative and reporting instruments used 
in school standardization. 



The Department initiates standardization visits to public 
elementary and secondary schools on a regularly scheduled 
basis jnd at other times as deemed necessary by the Department. 
A pub'lic school desiring an official standardization appraisal 
at ot-her than the scheduled times may present a written request 
to the Department. The school will be class i f ied after a 
formal standardization visit. 
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A nonpublic elementary or secondary school desiring an official 
s^a'-.dardizat ion appraisal will present a written request to the 
Department. The school will be classified after a formal standard- 
ization visit. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



22-215 DEFINITIONS 

As used in Administrative Rules, Sections 22-001 to 22-020, unless 
otherwise indicated in the context: 

STANDARD SCHOOL: A school which meets the provisions of the minimum 
standards adopted by the State Board of Education. 

NONSTANDARD SCHOOL: A school which fails to meet the provisions of 
the minimufp standards of the State Board of Education and which, within 
ninety days of the official not if icat ;o>\ ©f deficiency by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, hters not submitted a plan of correction 
or has not adhered to the plan of correction received and approved by 
the Superintendent. 

CONDITIONALLY STANDARD SCHOOL: A school which has failed to meet the 
provisions of the minimum standards but for which the local. school 
board -has adopted and submitted a plan for correcting the substandard 
conditions, and the plan has been approved by the Superintendent of 
Public thstruct ion. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; An organizational unit composed of any combination 
of grades kindergarten through 8. 

-m^&tE-SCM004^ — An or^n izatiojial ele n- ent iaf y school un i t compo ^d-af 
grades 5, 6, 7, and 8, or a combfnation thereof; organized separately 
from other elementary grades in the system, and identified as a middle 
school with the Oregon Department of Education. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: An organizational secondary school uni^ composed 
of grades 7, 8, and 9, or a combination thereof; organized separately 
from other grades in the system; and approved as a junior high school 
by the Oregon Department of Education. 

HIG^ SCHOOL: An organizational unit composed of grades 10 through 12, 
or a combination thereof, in districts providing a junior high school 
which contains grade 9; or, grades 9 through 12, or combinations thereof 
organized in a separate unit; or grades 9 through 12 housed in a 
bui Iding, containing grades kindergarten through 12; or, grades 7 or 8 
through 12 which organization has been approved by the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education. 

[Compliance Date 9^1 '75] 
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ll'llO ASSIGNMENT OF STANDARDIZATION CLASSIFICATION 



A. An official standardization classification is assigned to 
each school in a district after an on-site appraisal super^ 
vised by personnel of the Oregon Department of Education. 

B. The classifications are: 

1 . Standard school ; 

2. Nonstandard school ; and , 

3. Conditionally standard school. 

C. A school district with one or more nonstandard school s ,sha 1 1 
be classified nonstandard and must submit a plan of correction 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction pursuant to ORS 
327.103 (3) which shal! provide specific steps to correct 
each substandard condition, a completion date for correcting 
each' substandard condition, and the date of approval of the 
plan by the school district board of directors. When the 
district's plan of correction is approved by the Superin- 
tendent, the classification of the'^school district will 
become conditionally standard. 

D. A conditionally standard classification indicates a temporary 
status. Failure of the district to meet the terms of the-^ 
cprrection plan will cause the classification of the school 
to reve*rt to nonstandard, until such time as it adheres to 
the plan or an amended plan has been presented and approved 
by the Superintendent. 



E. When a school classified as conditionally standard has 

completed its plan of correction and local district officials 
certify that the school is meeting all the provisions of the 
minimum standards, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
may change the classification of the school to standard. The 
classification is subject to review at any time deemed 
necessary or desirjuie in light of changes in local conditions 
or in the requirements of the standards. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



22-225 WAIVER PROVISIONS - 

A. When a school district believes it is not feasible to comply 
with a specific ^tanopj in a school or schools, it may 
petition the Oregon Department of Education for a waiver. 
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B. The petition for a waiver shall: 

1. Identify the specific standard for which the waiver is 
requested . 

2. Provide detailed information about why the district cannot 
reasonably comply with the stc^ndard. 

3. Provide detailed information about how the distrit is 
compensating to protect the education, health, and/or 
safety of the children affected. 

^. Identify a maximum period of time for which the waiver is 
requested . 

C. In administering the standardization program, the Department 
will encourage school districts to develop instructional 
programs which exceed minimum standards as well as carefully 
planned pilot or experimental programs. When a special program 
or independent textbook adoption necessitates deviation from 
the standards, a school district will submit a description of 
its proposal and secure approval prior to implementing the 
change. Approval will be for a specified period of time and 
will be followed by an evaluation. 

D. The Department shall approve such' waivers and deviation when 
it has assurance that children are adequately protected, and 
shall specify the length of time the approval shall be in 
effect. All requests submitted to the Department shall have 
local school board approval. 

-Et — R e gard i n^— those requirem e nt s which ar e specified — in th e 

Revised Statutes , approvals for waivers and deviations cannot 
be granted. 



[Compliance Date 9*1-75j 



22-230 INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 



Each school district shall have adopted and implemented a system of 
instructional program plannifiy and issessment thr3t consists of the 
following: ^ 4 

A. GOALS^ 

The district has developed interrelated sets of: 

1. District goals^ that are statements of desired learner out- 
comes^ speci f led by the local communi ty and by the state 
as expressed by the Goals for Elementary and Secondary 
Education, State Board of Education. [Compliance Date 
9-1-76] 

2. Program goals^ that are statements of desired learner out- 
comes for each instructional program offered by the district 
in grades kindergarten through 12. [Compliance Date 9-1-76] 

3 Course goals5 that are statements of desired learner out- 
comes for each coui se o^- other unit of *^tudy in grades 9 
through 12 designated by the district as fulfilling the 
Minimum State Requirements for Graduation. 
[Compliance Date 9-1-77^ 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-230 m. GOALS) 

1. A document containing 

• statements or lists of district, program, and course go^ I s that. 

hcl vp "trrerr-rievp-frrpe4 w i t h i rt- t h e d i s t r i c t ; a e l ea rn t^ r oul 

comes; and a^-e organized so that the nature of the intended relation- 
ships between the sets of district, program, and course goals can be 
identified; a nd , 

^GOALS - statements of learner outcomes that are deemed desi-a^lc at 
the various levels of the organization responsible for the conduct 
of instruct ion--district, program, course. 

*^DISTRICT GOALS - statements of broad, general learner outcomes that a 
school district and i ts communi ty soe as desirable consequences of 
instruction and accept ris relevant to attainment of the State Board of 
Educatir)n Goals for Elementary and Secondary Education. 

^OUTCOMES - the re ,j1 ts of educational experiences in school characterized 
by an es tc:»b 1 i shed frafnework for viev;ing them. 

^PROG'^AM GOALS - statements of general \earner outcomes considered to be 
d^^irablc consequences of an instructional program or area of study, 

aruJ\/hirh cnrUrihute to Ihc ,1 1 t ri i ninen t of district goals. 

^COURSE GOALS - statements of those 'earner outcomes for grades 9 througli 
12 considered to be desirable consequences of the efforts of a particulat 
course or unit of study, contributing to the attainment of program goals 
ond the fulfillment of Minimum State Requirements for School Graduation. 



• district goals that are related to and compatible with the State^ 
^ ,Board of Education approved goals. for Elementary and Secondary 

Educat ion; ^ ac^, 

• program goals that encompass the range of learner outcomes desired 
from participation in each of the instructional programs offered by 
the district in grades kindergarten through 12; and, 

• planned course statements that include course goals, for ea^ch course 
or unit of study in grades 9 through 12 designated by the district 

-Wchool board as fulfilling the minimum state requirements for 
graduation; and, 

2. An item (or items) in the minutes of district school board meetings which 
indicates that the contents of the document (described ih the paragraph above) 
represent the adoptions on which current educational program implementations 
are based, 

F-p indicators of quality in the interrelated sets' of district^ proarani^ and 
course <wal statements see Part II ^ 2, 



PROGRAM GOAL ASSESSMENT * 

The district has collected and reported assessment data and other 
relative information on student attainment in relation to program 
goals. [Compliance Datei9-l-79) 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-230 B. PROGRAM GOAL ASSESSMENT) 



Data and other relevant information on the performance of students in 
relation to program goal attainment that has been developed internaHy 
by staf^apid/or externally by contracted service; and, 

Reports, prepared internally by staff and/or externally by contracted 
service, that present summaries of student performances in relation 
to the currently approved program goals for each instructional program 
i n the district. 

?nU'fuio2\i ^f .juah'tj in prrjjram joaL assessment data see ]\xrt (Ty pajr 3. 



'PROGRAM GOAL ASSESSMENT - the collection and reporting of information that 
describes the degree to which students are achieving proqram goals. 



0. PROGRAM NEEDS I DENT I F i CAT I ON ^ 

The district has identified and set priorities for program needs on 
the basis of program goal assessment data. [Compliance Date 9-1-79] 
/ 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-230 C. PROGRAM NEEDS) 

1. One or more of the following: 

• a report that describes in narrative form the results of the" 
inost recent assessment of program goals and the most critical 
program needs revealed by that assessment, ordered in terms 
of priority; 

9 a chart or table that presents for each program goal the expected 
or previous performance of students in the district, the current 
level of student performance, and the most critical program 
needs as indicated; 

• a list of the district's most critical program needs, ordered 
in terms of priority and accompanied by a narrative that 
explains those priorities both within and across programs on 
the basis of program goal assessment data; and, 

2. An item (or items) in the minutes of district school board meetings 
which states that the contents of the material (described in the paragraph 
above) have been reviewed and approved/adopted. 

ror i>i Vcat')rii of -lualitij fyi id-:nt^' fj'n-j vv^iram nccdi' and ^cttirvj vvi^r- 
't*rii <ni tJir bai'iU^ of prrjram joal ac-i-t?i'm^'nf data^ r>pc Part fl^ i^-L 



D. PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT^ 

The district has developed policies to implement procedures for making 
program improvements to meet its priority needs . [Comp 1 i ance Date 9-^-80] 



PROGRAM NEEDS IDENTIFICATION - t^ije^^deve lopment and application of 
procedures for specifying and prioritizing those differences between 
learner outcomes and the desired outcomes of program instruction that 
.^re sufficient to warrant considering program revision. 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT - the use of assessment and needs identification 
information in making program revisions and adaptations that result 
in the reduction of the needs noted in the program needs identification 
process . 




' A 

IND ICATORS OF CQMPLIANCF, (22-230 D. PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT) 

1. A docun,ent which spoci<'ies t hf' district's policies and procedureb 
to be followed in dealing with those progran] needs that are 
currently o^ highest priority in the district; and 

2. An i terr^ (or items) in the minutes of district school board meetings 
reflecting that the policies and procedures contained in the document 
\described in the paragraph above) represent current expectations with 
regard to implementing program improvements. 



■ ^ 



22-233 DIAGNOSIS AND PRESWPTION^ 

Each school district shall have: 

A. Adopted and implemented diagnostic procedures in basic skllls3 
which assure identification of individual students' looming 
strengths, learning problems, interests and potential. 

[CompI iance Date 9-1-79] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-235 A. DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES) 

K A written description of diagnostic procedures that have been 
adopted by the d i s tj^ i ct ; ,jnd , 



2. Records of assessment and diagnostic data that have been used to: 

• identify individual learners not attaining the goals being 
assessed within the d i str i ct ; and , to 
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• identify those learners requ^iring specialized goals and 
experiences; and, to 

• describe the specific nature of the functions interfering with 
learning and the implications thrse have for the learning env J ron- 
men t ; and 



3 



DIAGNOSIS - the identification r^f a student's learning strengths, prob- 
l*^^s, i fUf^'^-es ts , and potential as they a f t (*c t the ability to acquire 
<}nd/(^r use basic skills. 

PRESCRIPTION - the use of adopted plans and pr ocedures^ t provide learn- 
ieq ''experiences designed to nieet the rieecis of individual learners a-, 
r^^Mf^cted by a rjtnqnosi:, c^f t fie i r \{\irn\nri t r enrj t fis , pinhicms, interest--, 
and pot en t i a 1 . 

BASIC SK'LLS - \hv ability t^) 1 i s t , speak, read, write, and to compute 
r a t hema t i ca I 1 y , 



10 



« 



3. Observation that specialized diagnostic techniques are being employed to 
determine the possible causes of ^nant icipated or unsatisfactory 



learner outcomes 



B. Adopted and implemented plans and procedures to meet the ^ ^ ^ 
instructional needs of students by providing learning activities 
to deal with individual learning strengths, learning problems, 
interests and special problems associated with handicaps. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-79] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-235 B. PRESCRIPTIVE INSTRUCTION) 

]\ A written des^iption of the* d i s tr i ct prog ram' s provi s ions for 
prescript ive Instruct ion based on diagnosed needs of individual 
students; an(y, 

2. Records or classroom observations which verify that learning 
activities are being carried out, to include: 

• features that are consistent with special leaj-ner needs which have 
been determined through diagnostic procedures'; and 

• specification of the alternatives available to learners diagnosed 
as having specific needs in relation to attainment of instructional 
goa 1 s . 



22-2^0 EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



A, Each school district which enrolls students in grades kindergarten 
through 8, lr any combination thereof, shall provide instruction 
in communication skills^ mathematics, science, social science, 
health education, physical education, music education, and the 
.^visual^ and performing arts^. [Compliance Date 9*1-75] 



^COMMUNICATION SKILLS - reading, writing, speaking, listening. 

Q 

VISUAL ARTS - art, the products of which endure or can be seen or com- 
prehended through the eye, such as paintings, sculpture, architecture, 
drawings; includes the performing arts which relate to dr^na, dance and 
pan tomi me . 

'performing. ARTS - those visual arts that involve performing before an 
audience, such as drama, dance and pantomime. 



3 
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INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^0 A. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS K-8) 



Courses of study, curriculum guides, and/or class schedules which 
specify regularly scheduled instruction in the kindergarten through 
grade 8 school program, in communication skills, mathematics, science^ 
social science, hea I th educat ion , physical education, music education, 
and the visual and performing arts; and 



Observable instructional activities in the reqiJired areas of 
(For suggested time allotments, grades K-8, see Part M, 6.) 



instruction. 



RELATED STATUTES 

See Appendix A for summaries of several requirements pertaining to curriculum 
content and instructional management which are prescribed by Oregon law. 

- >r indiaatorti of ^juality in vcwious instructional programs^ cee Fart TITy ^. 
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Instruction in grades kindergarten through 8, or any combination 
thereof, shall provide students with the opportunities to acquire 
knowledge and skills in personal development 
and career development^ applicable to the min 
quired for graduation 



as adopted 



for 



soc ial responsibi 1 i ty^ 
mum competencies re- 
the receiving high schools. 
[Compl iance.Date 9-1-77] 



'PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT - those areas of knowledge and skill to be acquired by 
students in order to survive and grow as an individual; included are 
competencies necessary to: (a) read, listen, analyze, speak, and write; 
(b) compute, using the basic processes; (c) understand basic scientific 
and technol '^g i ca I processes; (d) develop and maintain a healthy mind and 
body; (e) develop and maintain the role of a lifelong learner. 

^SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY - those areas of knowledge and skill to be acquired by 
students in order to function effectiveKy and responsibly as a: (a) citizen 
in the community, state, and nation; (b) citizen in interaction with his 
or her environment; (k) citizen on the streets and highways;* (d) consumer 
of goods and services. 

3CAREER DEVELOPMENT - those areas of knowledge and skill to be acquired by 
students in order to survive and advance in any career area. Included are 
competencies relating to: (a) good work habits; (b) positive attitudes 
toward work; (c) ability to maintain good interpersonal relationships; 
(d) ability to make appropriate career decisions; (e) entry-level skills 
for chosen career fields. 

^MINIMUM COMPETENCIES REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION - those competencies (possession 
of skills, knowledge, and understandings to the degree they can be demonstrated) 
which the local school district operating the graduating high school has 
identified as those it is willing to accept as evidence that individual student*^ 
are equipped to survive in the society in which they live. 
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INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^0 B. MINIMUM COMPETENCIES K-8) 



1. Written district school board policies and/or administrative regulations 
governing the provision of students with bpportuni t ies to acquire, in the 
kindergarten through 8 program, knowledge and skills in personal develop- 
ment, social responsibility, and career development applicable to the 
minimum competencies required for graduation as adopted for the receiving 
high schools; and 

2. Observable instructional activities in the kindergarten through 8 program 
associated with the development of skills' and know^edge in the required 
areas of instruction which are applicable t^ the minimum competencies 
required for graduation as adopted for the receiving high schools. 



C, Each school district that enrolls students in grades 9 through 12 
shall offer those subjects that enable students to meet the 
following graduation requirements up to and including the graduating 
class of 1^77: 

1. Three Units (30 Semester Hours) in Eng 1 i sh- 1 anguage arts; 

2. Two Units (20 Semester Hours) in social studies. The social 
studies series requires courses in United States history- 
government and modern problems, or equivalent work approved 

Y the Sfafp Rn^rri nf pH ^ ^ f ^ri"n: — — " "~ 



3. Two Units (20 Semester Hours) in health education and physical 
educa t ion ; 

4. One Unit (10 Semester Hours) in science; 

5. One Unit (10 Semester Hours) in mathematics; and 

6. Ten Units (100 Semester Hours) in elective subjects unless 
local school board policy prescribes additional work in 
certain subjects. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^0 C. GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS) 

1. An instructional program description in a student handbook, curriculum 
guide or other publication which includes a listing or descriptions of 
courses required for gradua.tion as prescribed by the standard. 

[This component of OAR 22-2^*0 continues the former OAR 22-035 (9) (a) (b) 
(c) and (10) (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) through the 1976-77 school year,] 
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RELATED STATUTES 

See Appendix A ^or sui 
curr i cij 1 u:-! c(>ntenr .in 
by Oregon Law. 



ii'iriaries of several requirements pertaining t 
id instructional nianaqefnen t which are prescri 



to 

bed 



D. Each school district that enrolls students in grades 9 through 12 
shall implement the high school graduation requirements adopted by 
the State Board on September 22, 1972, which are e'ffective 
beginning with the graduating class of 1978. 

]. Credit Requirements for High School Program Completion 

a. Each student is required to earn a minimum of 21 units of 
credit in grades 9 through 12. 

b. Units of credit shaH be earned in the following required 
areas of study: 

(1) Communication skills - 3 

(2) Mathematics - 1 

(3) ^Social Science^'^ 1 

(A) Citizenship education - 1 

(5) Laboratory science - 1 

(6) Health education - 1 

(7) Physical education - 1 

(8) Personal finance - l 

(9) Career education - 1 
(10) Elec lives - 10 

c. The number of units of elective credits may be altered by - 
the proqramdes i^n^f thte^ Joca 1 district. __ _ 



d. A district school board may establish additional credit 
.requirements beyond the minimum number listed. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATOR OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^0 D, 1. CREDIT REQUIREMENTS) 

I. Dist''ict school borird policy vvhich specifies the units of credit 
tf'quired for h i qh school program completion, including any al- 
teration ot elective credits <ind/or any credit requirements beyond 
the mininuri nuniber established by OAP 22-2^0 DJ.a. and b. 



2. Diplomas and Certificates of Competency 

a. A diploma shall be granted upon fulfillment of all credit, 
competency, and attendance r equ'i remen ts set by the state 
and local district. 
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A certificate which identifies acquired competencies may be 
awarded to those students who have met some, but not all of 
the requirements far the diploma, and have chosen to end 
their formal school experiences. [Compliance Date 9-l~75] 
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INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^0 D,2. DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY) 



K A district school boorcl policy which specifies units (;f credit, 

competencies, and attendance requ*1 renients for earning a diploma; and 

2. Student permanent records which show that those students receiving 
diplomas met state^ and local requirements, and 

3. A district school board policy which specifies whether or not the 
d'strict will award certificates of competency to students not 
meeting all graduation requirements, and which specifies conditions 
under which certificates of competency will be awarded if the board, 
in fact, has opted to award certi f ir;ites. ^ ^ 



'^rformance Requirements for Program Completion 

bach student's transcript of record shall indicate satisfactory 
demonstration of the knowledge and skills necessary to function 
in the following areas: 



(1) Personal Developn^ent : Each student shall denx:)nstrate ' 
competencies necessary to: 



■(e) 



(a) Read , I i s ten , ana I yze; speak, a^nd wr i te . 

(b) Compute, using the basic processes. 

(c) Understand basic scientific and technological 
P'-ocesses , 

Develo/$ and maintain a healthly mind and body. 
Develc(p and maintain the role of a lifelong learner. 

(2) Social Responsibility: Each student shall denonstrate the 
competencies required to function effectively 3nd 
responsibly: . 

(a) As a citizen in the comniunity, state, and nation. 

(b) As a citizen in interaction with his or her environment 

(c) As a ci^'zen on the streets and highways. 

(d) As a consumer of goods and services. 

(3) Coreer Development: Each student shall demonstrate 
competencies required to function effectively within a 
career cluster or broad range of occupations. 



The I oca I district sha ! I i den t i f y those compe^tenc ies it i s w'i 1 I - 
inq to accept as evidence that individuni students a re«,equ i pped 
to survive in the society in which they live. All competencies 
' ped not be developed by each student within the formal school - 
i ng process . Schoo Is sha 1 1 .j^rov i de the necessary i ns t ruct icjn ^ 
for those who need it. ^ Schools will de«termine student progress 
toward development of these competencies, and such determination 
can be made during the normal operation of the school program. 
Extensive testinq prografns or testing days are not required. 

[Compliance Date 9"l-75] 
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INDICATORS OF COMPLiANCE (22-2^*0 D, 3. PERFORMANCE REQU I REMENTS FOR 

PROGRAM COMPLETION) 



1. A written list of • competenc i es which the district school boar^d has 
adopted as requirements for graduation; and 

2. Records which' show the placement of competencies within courses 
or other activities through which students have the opportunity 
to achieve competencies; afid 



Stuj^exit' records which are used to record competency achievement 
and show that students receiving diplomas have m^t the district 
board-adopted compefe^ici es . 



At tendance : 

a. Twelve school years, beginning with grade 1, of planned 
educational experience chall be required, except asMocal 
district school boards adopt policies providing for early 
or delayed completion of all state^nd locai program, 
credit, and performance requirements. 

b. Local district school boards are encouraged to adopt 
policies allowing for individual pro<tram completion in 
more or less than twelve school years. 

'\ 

c. Loca4 district school boards may adopt policies to allow 
for credit by examination or allow credit foV off-campus - 
experiences. ' , 



d. 



In any waiver of the attendance requirement, the administrator 
shall consider the age and maturity of the student, access to 
alternati^ip learning experiences, performance levels, the 
desira^^f the parents or guardians, and guidelines of the 
Board * . [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^0 fi, ^. ATTENDANCE) 



Written courses of study, program^ study, scope and sequence 
charts, or similar materials whicK describe twelve years of 
educational experience available for students in the local school 
district; and 



2. District- school poi icy statements which specify availability or 
non-availability to students of: early or delayed graduation, credit 
by examination, off-campus experiences; and 

3. Written administrative rules whicn describe means by which the local 
• administrator considers age and maturity of student, access to 

^ alternative learning experiences, performance levels, ^he desires 
of the parents or guardians, and guidelines of the district school 
board in waiver of the attendance requirement. 
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5.* Develqe^ing Appropriate Electives and Additional Co)/rse Offerings 
Beyond State Miriimums 

a. Local districts shall develop elective off^r*ings which 
provide students with opportunities to earn\a minimum 
! of ten elective units of high school credit. The develop- 
xment of these electives shall be structured in terms of 
the personal, social, career, a.id post-high school 
educational n.eeds of students. Vocational, scientific, 
fine arts, modern language, and humanities needs of 
students shall be assessed in developing appropriate 
electives. looal districts are encouraged to provi/de 
varied experiences in the fine arts and humanities. 

[Cohipl iance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^*0 D, 5- ELECTIVES AND ADDITIONAL COURSE 

^FERINGS) 

1. A listing of elective offerings provided to the students; and 



2. Records Wtuch describe the process by wh/ch elective offerings 
are determined and student options exercised. 



W 



6. Local School District Responsibility for i <fip 1 emen ta t ion 

a. The requirements shall be applicable beginning with the 
hiqh school graduating class of 1-978. Local school dis- 
trict plans for implementation of 22-0^0 shall be; filed 
witK'and approved by the State Board by July 1, 197^. 

b. Each school district shall have tire option of requirlrfg its 
graduating classes of 1*976 and 1977 to meet the graduation 
requi remen'ts in accordance with subsection D. of this' 
standard. Although classes of 1976 and 1977 may be 
graduated according to the state standards adopted in 
1966, districts are urged to implement these rules as 

soon as possible. [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



|j^*a^ATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-240 D, 6. RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLEMENTATION) 

1. Oregon Department of Education records which show receipt of the 
local school district plans for implementation; and 

2. District school board policies for initiation of requirements for 
9th grade students during the 197^-75 school year; and district 
policy records that specify the requi rements MjfTcfer which the class 
of 1978 and those thereafter will graduate; and 
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3. Written planned course statements for courses (units f credit) offered 
9th ^grade students in 197^-75 and continuing thereon; and 

k. District policy records which specify the requ i rentents under which the 
classes of 1976 and 1977 will graduate. 



7* Definition of Terms 

a . Un i t of Cred i t 

One hun^r^d thirty clock hours of instruction in a 
planned course shall be the minimum requirement for 
granting one gnit or ten semester hours of credit. 
Independent study, work experiences, and research time 
may be counted as a portion of the 130 clock hours when 
identified as an integrated part of a planned course. 
Fractional units of credit may be allowed for work 
accomplished in a p 1 annedr course of less than 130 clock 
hours in proportion to tSe amount of time allotted for 
the course. This minimum clock hour requirement may be 
waived pursuant to the provisions of 22-0^0 D. 7 c c:nd 
D ^. 

b. Planned Course 

A planned course shall include, but not be limited to: 
course title; course overview; course goals to be 
achieved in terms of knowledge, skills, and values; and, 
where appropriate, minimum survival competencies. 
Planned courses in one or more required areas of study 
[T^ay be combined for instructional purposes with appro- 
priate units of credit granted and recorded for each 
course. Within the school's program, provisions must 
be made for assuring that learning activities and 
evaluation procedures are iiJentified for each course. 

c. Credit by Examination 

Credit by examination is a process for ascertaining student 
competenc ie"s for the purpose of waiving course require-- 
ments and, if deemed appropriate, granting credit. 
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d. Personal Finance 

As used in 22-O40 D. 1, "personal finance" means planned 
instruction ainied dt helping students develop the 
competencies needed to cope with financial concerns 
related to their life roi^s as consumers and producers. 

e. Career Education 

As used in 22-0^0 D. 1. and 3- (3)., ''career education" 
and "career development" mean planned instruction aimed 
at helping students develop general occupational compe- 
tencies needed to function effectively within a career 
cluster or a broad range of related occupations. 

f. Competencies 

"Competencies" means possession of skills, knowledge, 

and understandings to the degree they can be demonstrated. 

[Compliance Date 9-l"75] 



For guidance in. the development of local school district progi ams 
will comply with OAR 22-2^0 D, see Oregon Graduation Requirements- 



v/h i ch 



Admi n i s t rat i ve Gu i de 1 i n es Sect ion ! 
Personal Development Educat ion - Section I 
Social Responsibility Education - Section 
Career Development Education - Section IV 
Guidelines for Planned Course Statements 
Guidelines for Record Keeping Procedures 



I I I 
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22-245 ADMINISTRATION 



Each school district shall keep on file a written 
compilation of organizational rules, operating policies 
and procedures adopted by it pursuant to ORS 332.107, 
and sh^ll make such written compilation available to 
the Oregon Department of Education personnel and other 
i n teres ted par t i es upon reques t . 

[Compliance Date 9*^"75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPL lANCE (22-2^.5 A. Administration) 

I. A written copy of the district's policies, rules and procedures are 
compiled in a loose file collection, administrative bulletin or other 
publ i cat ion ; and 



''These publications of the Oregon Department of Education are available from 
the DocufDents Clerk, 3k2 Lancaster Drive NE , Salem, OR 97310. 
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The compilation of the district's policies, rules and procedures is 
available upon request; and 

An examination of the district's policies, rules and procedures shows 
that they are consistent with the rules of the State Board of Education. 

'KiiJiit")\> '^'f '^u'liitj hi ii'^tri'*t vcli^iK^y i'uL\; and pvo^j^'duv^ ^ c^^^' 
.U't il, iJ, 



B. Each school district shall ma i nta i n wr i t ten personnel policies 
which shall include, but need not be confined to, the following 
subjects: 

1. An affirmative action plan assuring that there shall be 
equal employment and educational opportunities for all 
persons regardless of age, handicap, national origin, 
race, religion, or sex, [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 

2. Descriptions of position classifications outlining job 
requirements of all personnel; [Compliance Date 9-1-76] 

3. A liaison system between the local school board and its 
employees. [Compliance Date 9"l-76] 

Copies of the written personnel policies shall be available 
for inspection by all school employees and the public. 
All school employees shall be informed of the existence 
and availability of the personnel policies. 

[Compliance Date 9"1^75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^*5 B. PERSONNEL POLICIES) 

1. A copy of the disti ict's personnel policies on file or included in 
an administrative bulletin, staff handbook or other publication; and 

2. The inclusion of the personnel policies in a staff bulletin, handbook 
or other publication distributed regularly to all employees; or 

3. Information disseminated by means of a staff bulletin or other 
written communication to all district employees advising them of the 
existence and availability of the district's personnel policies. 

k. Components of the district's personnel policies which: 

• describe the district's affirmative action plan and which show 
that the plan is consistent with requirements of OAR 21-0^0 
Equal Employment and Educational Opportunity ; 

• describe position descriptions and job requirements of all district 
empl oyees ; 

• by an organizational chart or other descriptive means show lines of 
communication between the board and its employees. 
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RELATED STATUTES 



ORS 3^2.595 to 3^2.663 Terms and Conditions of Employment of School Personnel 
ORS 3^2.805 to 3^2.930 Fair Dismissal Law 

ORS 3^2.955 Compulsory retirement; services from year to year; substitute 
teachers . 

ORS 3^2.970 Discrimination on account of sex or blindness forbidden. 

.^'^^2* fnJ'ca^^'i'S of jurii'tii i>i dicii^ict p^'nunuirl polijlcSy jcc F'avt II, 



C. Each school district shall provide equal educational opportunity 
for all students under any education program or activity admin- 
istered or authorized by the Oregon State Board of Education. 

[Compliance Date 9~1"75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^5 C. EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES) 

1. A plan on file in the district office which assures that all students 
have equal opportunity to participate in e^ducational programs and equal 
access to facilities regardless of age, I»andicap, national origin, race, 
rel i g ion or sex; and 

2. Oregon Department of Education records showing that the district has 
filed such assurances and reports as may have been prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction pursuant to provisions of OAR 
21-0^*0; and 

3. District reports and/or on-site accreditation visits which show that 
the district's program and facilities provide equal educational 
opportunities and access to facilities as assured by the district's 
plan. I 

"^'•r 'kJ: *'it' nalftj ' ' fi'y'^ir.'^y.r f 'i* ^ .a/' Ii^*>i f ^^hiil rtu^i' f iri> , 



D. Each school district shall complete and forward promptly all reports 
required by the Department. [Compliance Date 9'"1~75] 



I NDICATOR /of COMPLIANCE (22-2^5 D. RECORDS) 

Oregon Department of Education files which show that all reports due from 
the District are current. 
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E. Each school district shall cause all employees responsible 
for custody of apy funds, fees, or cash collections to be 
covered under a board approved bond. [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATOR OF COMPLIANCE {22-2^»5 E. BONDED EMPLOYEES) 
District possession of an approved bond and its coverage. 



F. Student activity funds and other fees or cash collection 

funds shall be examined annually by a board-approved, inde* 
pendent accountant. [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATOR OF COMPL I ANCE (22-2^5 F. ACCOUNrtlfG OF FUNDS) 

A copy in district files of the most recent audit report by a board- 
approved accountant. 



G. In evaluating the transcripts of students, the administrator 
- shal 1 : 

1. Accept satisfactory attendance and satisfactorily 
completed units of credit and competencies from a 
standard junior high school on the same basis as when 
completed in -a four-year high school; 

2. For out-of-state transfer students: 

a. Accept the units of credit and attendance completed 
in standard secondary schools on the same basis as 
if the requirements had been completed in this 
state; and 

b. Determine which of the 1 oca T school district's 
minimum survival competencies the student must 
demonstrate in order to meet its requirements for 
graduat ion. 

3- Accept the minimum survival competencies completed in a 
standard secondary school in Oregon as if those competen- 
cies had been earned in the administrator's own district; 

^. For students from a private, alternative, or nonstandard 
public secondary school: 

a. Determine the value of credits; 

b. Determine which of the local school district's 
minimum survival competencies the student must 
demonstrate in order to meet the requirements for 
graduation; and 
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c. Determine the number of years of school attendance 
or equivalent. 

5. Determine the grade placement of elementary students 
enrolled in grades kindergarten through 8; 

- 6. Determine the value of credits obtained through corres- 
pondence courses as applicable to meeting state and local 
requirements for graduation, providing the courses have 
been taken from a member of the National University 
Extension Association; and 

7. Determine the value of credits obtained in an approved 
community college program, as applicable toward meeting * 
state and local requi rem'fen ts for graduation. 

[Compliance Date 9"1"75] 

' r 

INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-2^*5 G. EVALUATING STUDENT TRANSCRIPTS) 

1. A written district pol i.cy which states the dual enrollment procedures 
by which students may receive credit (s) applicable to high school 
graduat ion /*^ased on points 1 through 7 of component G of the Standard; 
and i 

2. Student records which show the policy has been implemented. 



H. Each school district shall schedule and provide an annual 
School year consisting of a minimum of 175 days of actual 
classroom instruction." [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPL I ANCEV (22-2^5 H. REQUIRED DAYS OF INSTRUCTION) 

1. The district's boa r?tj- approved school calendar for the current year 
which shows 175 or more scheduled days of classroom Instruction; and 

2. Records of student daily membership for the current year which show 
that classroom instruction has been conducted in accordance with 

the school calendar, subject to allowances fbr any emergency closures. 



DAY OF ACTUAL CLASSROOM 'NSTRUCTION* - the time during which students are 
present for a major portion of a scheduled school day and are engaged in 
learning experiences related to district goals and under the guidance of 
teachers at their school or at off-campus learning stations. Up to five 
days of temporary closure due to extraordinary conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the district may be counted ioward the 175 day minimum school term 
required by OAR 22-2^5, subject to approval by the Super i n tei^dent of Public 
Instruction. 
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22-250 PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Pupil personnel services are instructional and support programs 
which maximize opportunities for all students to understancj' 
and develop positive self-concepts, move through individual levels 
of development, cope with their environment, develop positive 
life-career goals, and have access to adequate health services. 

A. Each school district board shall adopt a policy, followed by 
th^ development and implementation of a formal guidance and 
counselling program which identifies the points listed below. 



1. Outcomes that include, but are not limited t 
assisting students in: 

a. Developing decision-making skills, 

b. Obtaining information about self, 

c. Understanding opportunities and alternatives available 
in the educational program, 

d. Setting career and edi^cational goals, 

e. Accepting increasing responsibility for one's actions, 

f. Developing skills in interpersonal relations, and 

g. Utilizing school and communitv re^^mirrps ; 

2. Responsibilities delegated to each school; 

3. How the program is coordinated in grades kindergarten 
through 12; 

^. Methods and procedures for evaluating the program. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-76] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-250 A. DISTRICT POLICY) 

1. A written district policy which provides for the development and 
implementation of a formal guidance and counseling program based 
upon points 1 through k in component A of the standard; and 

'> . Observable guidance and counseling activities based no district 
pol icy; and 

3. Written school district board policy which establishes the ratio 
of counselors to students at elementary and secondary levels. 

Fov iyidicatovc> -^f ({uaLity iri dir^f)*ict i^'llt^lrr, fnr pupil ^.^ii'ianoc ^kj' 
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B. Each school's guidance and counseling program shall be based upon 


a 


written plan that implements the district's program and which 


Includes the following components: 


1 


Gn^ 1 ^ n r mi t" mmp q • * 


2. 


A method for ;^^^p^^Inn auidr^nce ;^rm rniinQplino npprl^ nf 




c tuden t s i 


X. 


Ma lor ;^rfi\/ifip^»rpl;^fina fn* 




\M/ 1 ne scnool y ano 




(B) The student; 


k 


Guidance and counseling objectives relating to individual 




student's needs; 


5 


Procedures which help individual students set pe^fsonal 




objectives; and / 


6 


School counselor assignments made in accordance with ^ 




personnel qualifications as required by the state 




certification rules. 




[Compliance Date 9-1-76] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-250 B. DISTRICT PROGRAM) 

1. A written plan in each school which implements the district policy 
on pupil personnel services and meets the requirements expressed in 
points 1 through 5 in component B of the standard; and 

2. R^ecords which verify that each counselor position is filled by a 
certified counselor; and 

3. Observable guidance and counseling activities based on the written 
plan in each school; and 

Availability of counselors at the ratio established by the school 
district board. 

F(^v indicators of qualitij in soliool guidance and counr^eling plam^^ sre 
Part Ily II. 



* C. Student Records 

Each school district board shall establish a written policy which: 

1. Contains guidelines in conformance with existing statutes for 
access to and dissemination of information contained in 
student records; 
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2. 



Provides for the maintenance of permanent student records which 
include the following portions of the progress record: 



a. The full name of the sttjdent^ 

b. The student's birthdate, 

c. The parents ' /guard ians' names, 

d. The date of entry into the school, 

e. The name of the previous school attended, 
f- The subjects taken, 

^. Marks received and/or credits earned, 

h. Attendance record, 

i. The date and reason for leaving school, and 

j. Such additional information as prescribed by the district; 

3. Provides for a copy of the permanent record to be retained in 
the school, or the school district or intermediate education 
d ist rict office; 

k. Provides for the forwarding of student progress records upon 
receipt of notice of enrollment from another educational - 
i nst i tut ion ; ,^ 

5. Provides for the forwarding of behavioral records upon request 
of the student's parents; and 

6. Provides for the keeping of permanent records in a safe, 
vault, or file having a mi n imum one-hour fire-safe rating, 
or for the keeping of duplicate permanent records in a safe 
depository outside the building. 

[Compliance Dat9^''9- 1 "75] 



INDICATOR OF COHPLIANCE (22-250 C. STUDENT RECORDS) 

A written district school board policy on student records which includes 
points 1 through 6 in component C of the standard. 



D. Each school district board shall: 

1. Develop a plan identifying the health services fDrovided ^ 
for the stuoents enrolled in its schools; and ' ^ 

2. When employing school nurses, assure that qualifications 
include an Oregon nursinq license to practice as a 
registered nurse. [Compliance Date 9-1-76] 
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INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-250 0. HEALTH SERVICES) 

1. A district school board plan which describes health services provided 
for students enrolled in each school in the district; and 

2. A district office copy of thfe required license, a record of its having 
been registered, or other documentation of possession by the school 
nurse (s) . 



22-255 SCHOOL STAFF 

A. Each sch()ol district shall employ and assign properly certificated 
personnel in accordance with the rules established by the Teacher 
Standards and Practices Commission pursuant to Revised Statutes 
3^2.120 through 3^2.200. [Compliance Date 9-1*75] 



INDICAT O RS OF COMPLIANCE (22-255 A. CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL) 

1. Personnel assignments that conform to the certification rules as 
shown by: ^ ' 

V 

• The intermediate education district or other county school office 
record of certificates filed by the district's administrative 
arTd teaching personnel, in districts of 1,000 or less school 
census children; or 

• A fMe copy of the district's current year report to the lED or 
other county school office of the certification standings and 
assignments of the district's personnel, in districts of 1,000 
or more school census children; and 

2. A district document containing job denser i pt ions and assignments which 
shows that the duties to be performed by all personnel for whom 
certification is required are consistent with legal requirements; and 

3. Observations of duties performed by district personnel that confirm * 
agreement of district practice with provisions of the certification 
rules. 



RELATED STATUTES AND OAR'S 

ORS 3^2.505 to 3^2.553 Employment of Teachers 
, ORS 3^2.601 Registration of Teaching Certificates and Contracts 
ORS 3^2.60^ Standard Form For Reporting Salaries and Other Benefits 
OAR 32.010 to 32-0^^ Teaching Certificates 

OAR 3^-010 to 3^-0^2 Administrative Certificates I 
OAR 35-005 to 35-007 Assignment o^" Staff 



ERIC 



Employment of Teacher Aides: A school district which employs 
teacher aides shall be subject to the rules of the Oregon 
State Board of Education as set forth in Administrative Rules 
37-005 through 37-035. [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 
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/ 

INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-255 B. TEACHER AIDES) 



1. Written job descriptions showijig that duties performed and the nature 
of supervision given to teacher aides are consistent with requirements 
of OAR 37-010 and OAR 37-015; and 

2. Observations of thfe work performed by the teacher aides ♦'hat indicate, 
compliance with the standard; and 

3. Oregon Department of Education or county school office records that 
show registry of the information required by OAR-37^020; and 

k. Agenda of in-service programs, or other eviderjce, showing that teacher 
aides have received suitable training as required by OAR 37-025. 



C. Daily Class Size/Assignment: Each school' d istrict shall main- 
tain class sizes at all grade and instructional levels that 
are functional in view of the purposes of the class groupings. 
Class size, staffing, and program arrangements in grades 
kindergarten through three, esepr^ally, shallxbe of such a 
nature that all enrolled pupils will have access to 
i nd i v4 dua 1 i zed instruction as/ needed . 

[Compl iance Date 9-1-76] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-255 C. DAILY CLASS SIZE) 

1. District board policies which state the lower and upper limits of 
class section enrollments deemed functional in terms of efficient 
stiff ut i 1 izat ion ,\aeed of access to individualized instruction 
by the students, aid the purpose and nature of particular school 

^ subjects or class groupings; and . ^ 

2. Current reports or records of actual class section enrollments 
which show that clai>s sizes for various purposes fall within 
ranges established by district policy; and 

3. Recorded results of classroom observations which show that students 
In need of individual assistance by a teacher or teacher's aid 
receive attention as needed. 
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RELATED STATUTE 

ORS 3^2-608 working hours for certificated personnel; duty-free lunch 
period; "required; exception. 

■ V iyidiciitcvr of jualit^^ *}i ialbj cuai^s i^ize and r,baff accd-jyuncyit vvactl(*^r^y 



22-260 ^CBUCATIONAL MEDIA 

Each school district shall: 

A. Provide in each school building a center offering organized 
media services and materials consistent with the district's 
program and course goals. This center shall be located 
appropriately to serve the needs of the instructional program. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-76] 

INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-260. A. SCHOOL MEDIA CENTERS) 

1. The existence of a facility from which both library and audio-visual 
materials and services are available to teachers and students in 
each school ; and- 

\ 

2. Job desc -pfions, a staff assignment listing, dr other written evidence 
which shows staff management responsibilities foi the school's total 
educational media program; and 

3. A system of cataloging of all print and nonorint materials and of 
procedures which permit access to the materials by teachers and 
students on a timely basis; and 

School district board policies and procedures that require and 
facilitate in each school buitUing the selection of materials and 
the rendering of services on the basis of program goals and/or 
course goals and instructional needs. 

indi(*atoV'r^ i>f 'nialii'j r^?h<.\:l ■ duoai i^'^uiL rrirdia ^^>:i^)'i)^ 

,\lVt II y II>. 



B. Have adopted a procedure regarding the selection and purchase 
of instructional materials.' [Compliance Date 9-^-75J 
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INDICATORS or COHPL I ANCE -(22-260 B. MATERIALS SELECTION AN.D PURCHASE) 
I. Written procedures adopted byVthe district schoo, board that: 

• Delineate responsibilities for reviewing, recommending, and 
approving materials for purchase; and ^ 

• Set for th' cr i ter i a and means to ensure that selections are 

d I rected toward meeting the district's instructional program 
needs and' goals* and 

• Include procedures for handling complaints concerning media 
materials; both those in useand those in the process of being 
considered for purch.jse. 

''••ft >'\z\' ^ ^" ' .V i a.T 



C. Have adopted a ,">rocedure to coordinate che evaluation and 

purchase of instructional equipment to insure the quality and 
compatibility of the equipment with the needs of "teachers and 
students. ' [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-260 C. EQUiPMENT PURCHASE) 

I. Written procedures, including criteria, adopted by the district 
board to be used in selecting instructional equipment to insure 
quality and compa l , b i I i ty with the needs of students and t^^chers; 
to include: 

• Assurance of teacher input regarding instructional needs; and 

' • Assurance ot dependable technical operation with r^egard to the 
electrical', mechanical and related characteristics of the 
equipment; and 



• Technical Input to as«^ure i nterchangeab i I i ty of software such 
as tapes and films, and the compatibility of parts or 
accessories used in conjunction with that piece of equipment. 



n 


ssiqn media staff 


in accot dance with personne 


qua 


i f I ca t ions 




as req u i red by i he 


state certlfic^ation rules. 










[ Comp 1 i ance 


Date 


9-1-76] 




INDICATORS OF COhPLIANCE (22-260 D. MEDIA STAFF) 



1. The assignment of media center management responsibilities to 
personnel holding teaching certificate as specified by the 
state certification norms; and 

2. The assignment of media center management responsibilities to 
personnel holding at least a basic educational media certificate 
as specified by the state certification norms. 



RELATED STATUTES 

ORS 32-000 Teaching Certificates 

ORS 32-032 Subject Matter Endorsem^ts, Basic Educ tional Media 



22-265 SCHOOL FACILITIES 
Each school district shall: 

A. Provide structurally sound buildings adequate in size and 
arrangement :.o accommodate the educational program offered 
and to meet the physical needs of all students and staff. 

[Compliance Date 



INDICA.^ OR S OF COMPLIANCE (22-265 A. STRUCTURALLY SOUND BUILDINGS) 

I. Insi'iiion reports which show that the district is in compliance 
with: 

• Provisions of the State of Oregon Building Code pursuant to 
ORS ^56.750; ORS ^56.755; ORS ^^7.230; and ORS ^79-155; and 

• The State of Oregon laws requiring licensed professionals Lo 
be responsible for building design pursuant to ORS 671.020 
ind ORS 671 .030; and 

• The State of Oregon Elevator Standards, pursuant> to ORS ^60*005; 

• The State of Oregon Regulations for Pressure Vessels, pursuant 
to ORS ^80.535; and 
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• The Health and Sanitation Standards established for schools by 
the State of Oregon Department of Human Resources, Health 
Division, pursuant to ORS ^^8.215 and ORS ^5^.605; and 

• The Superintendent of Public Instruction approval requirement 
if conditionally standard and planning to contract a bonded 
indebtedness, pursuant to ORS 328.205; and 

2. Records to show that the district has asked the Commissioner of 
Labor to ihspect a school building where structural soundness has 
been requested, pursuant to ORS 332.190; and 

3. The existence, use, and convenient arrangement of all the 
instructional spaces which are necessary and appropriate to the 
learning process; and 

The existence, use, and xonven i ent arrangement of all spaces and 
facilities necessary for the administrative support of the 
instructional program; and 

5. The existence of conditions that conform to "Space and Quality 
Standar,(js" of the Oregon Department of Education. 



RELATED STATUTES : 

ORS ^^7.020 Plumbing Code 

ORS ^79-730 Subsection (l) Plumbing Code 

ORS ^76.030 and ORS ^79.170 Fire Marshall Maintenance Provisions 



B. Provide the instructional furniture, equipment, materials, and 
supplies required at various grade levels and in various 
subject and special areas. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-265 B. FURNITURE, EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS) 

1. The existerce and use of those items of furniture, devices, equipment 
and supplies which are necessary and appropriate to the learning 
process as defined in each instructional program; and 

\ 

2. The existence and use of those tools, equipmert, and supplies required 
to effectively perform the daily and seasonal cleaning and maintenance 
of the buildings and grounds; and 

3. The proper display of the United States flag and Oregon state flag 
during ^ood v^eather. 
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RELATED STATUTE 



ORS 336.630 Display of flag. 



Obtain approval of all Ljilding plans for new construction and 
remodeling from rbe Oreoon Department of Education and other 
required state and local agencies in terms of specific state 
standards for school buildings. [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 
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INDICATORS OF C0MPL(ANCE (22-265 C. BUILDING PROGRAM AND PLANS) 

1. Department of Education documented approval of the school site; and 

2. Department of Education < ocumented approval of, the written building 
program, preliminary drawings, and outline specifications, including: 

• Information relative to: (a) planned and projected school 
population, (b) grade levels served, (c) the nature of the 
.immediate surrounding neighborhood, (d) the character of 
the greater community area served; also, a description of 

the district's (a) educational philosophy, (b) policy regard- 
ing community involvement and use of school facilities, 
(c) all activities which are to be accommodated by both build- 
ing and site, (d) desirable relationships which should exist 
between various activities, (e) the dfesired character of the 
school ; and 

• The preliminary drawings clearly drawn to scaje and 
accurately describe the proposed construction or remodeling work 
by means of floor plans, elevation drawings, sectional drawings, 
and site plans which describe the scope of the project, size 
shape, configuration, fenestration, and general interrelation- 
ships of the various building elements, and the relationship of 
building mass to site and site development features; and 

• The outline specifications indicating the general scope and 
types of structural systems, mechanical systems, lighting systems, 
building materials, exterior and interior finishes, and site 
development particulars; and 

3. Department of Education documented approval of the Working Drawings 
and Specifications (architectural contract documents) which clearly 
and accurately describe in complete detail all aspects affecting the 
proper construction of the proposed building and/or remodeling and/or 
additions and site work included within the scope of the project; and 

k, Oregon Health Division approval of water supply and sewage disposal 
sys terns ; and 

A 

[). Oregon Department of ^Comme^ce approval for building code compliance; 
and 

6. Local jurisdictional bodies approval for compliance with zcninq 
..regulations. 
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22-270 SAFETY AND EMERGENCY PLANNING 



Each school district shall: 



A. Be responsible for the management of a current comprehensive 
emergency plan and safety policy program for all schools, 
school buses and other property under its jurisdiction. The 
plan shall include assurance that the district complies with 
all local, state, and federal laws relating to safety 
standards. [Compliance Date 9'1'76] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-270 A. EMERGENCY PLANS AND PROGRAMS) 



1. Written comprehensive procedures which are disseminated to all 
employees and students to provide guidance at times of emergency, 
such as fire, severe weather conditions, earthquake, tidal wave, 
bomb threat, civil disturbance, nuclear threat, and transportation 
emergencies; and 

2. Emergency procedures for coordination between schools and local 
emergency service agencies; and 

3- Records of regularly conducted emergency drills for fire, 
transportation accident, or other potential crisis; and 

H. Written and adopted school board policies which provide for 
compliance with all laws relating to safety in schools, and 
which provide for a school safety organization with specific 
safety responsibilities'^ assigned to personnel; and 

5. Posted emergency medical plan for obtaining first-aid, 
ambulance, hospital and doctor's services. 



REL ATED STATUTES, GAR'S AND REGULATIONS 

ORS 336.072 Fire drills, unlocked exits, instruction in fire dange»^s 

ORS Chapter 65^, The Oregon Safe Employment Act 

ORS 336.^60 Traffic patrols authorized 

ORS 336.^70 Regulation of traffic patrols 

OAR 53-015 Rules pertaining to school bus drivers 

OAR Chapter 333iSec;Jion 22-065 Revised May 197^ 

Occupational Health Regulations 



B. Conduct and document regularly scheduled safety inspections 
of all schools and property under its jurisdiction. 

\ [Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-270 B. SAFETY INSPECTION PRACTICES) 

1. Written reports or completed check-lists reflecting the dates 
and results of regularly scheduled safety inspections of all 
buildings, grounds, equipment and supplies; and 

2. Records of safety hazards reported and act ions^.taken for 
elimination of hazards; and ^ 

3. Interviews with school personnel that indicate staff 
familiarity with the conduct of frequent and thorough safety 
i nspect ions. 

k. A document, policy statement, or reasonable equivalent thereof, 
which specifies a schedule for conducting periodic safety 
inspections of district schools and property. 



RELATED STATUTES, OAR'S AND REGULATIONS 

ORS Chapter 65^, The Oregon Safe Employment Act 
OAR Chapter 333, Section 22-065 Revised 
Occupational Health Regulations 

OAR 53-015 Rules pertaining to school bus drivers 



C. Conduct an accident prevention in-service program as a part 
of a regular orientation program for all teachers and other 
employees of the district. [Compliance Date 9*1-76] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-270 C. ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN-SERVICE) 



1. Agendas of regularly scheduled safety orientation sessions 

fcr all teachers and other employees inclusive of transportation, 
raintenance, custodial, food preparation, and clerical; and 

2. Interviews with school personnel that indicate professional 
and classified staff awareness of a district accident 
prevention program. 



RELATED STATUTES. OAR^s AND REGULATIONS 

ORS 336.072 Fire drills, unlocked exits, instruction \n fire dangers 
OAR Chapter 333 Section 22-065 Revised May 197^ 
Occupational Health Regulations 

OAR 53-015 Rules pertaining to school bus drivers 

>' I (' {uulitii in Mctii^K! pr>'^\jyitiori *n-3t:vviCi pro'jr'a^in^ 



D. Conduct an accident reporting system for accidents which 
happen on school property, or involve teachers, students 
and other school personnel on school business regardless 
of the nature or security of the program. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-270 D. ACCIDENT REPORTING SYSTEMS) 

1. Availability of accident report forms to all personnel and written 
instructions for their use and disposition; and 

2. Procedures included In staff handbooks or other documents in the 
hands of all school personnel which describe procedures for accident 
investigation, review, and preventative action. 

RELATED STATUTE 

ORS Chapter 65^, The Oregon Safe Employment Act 
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Cause all schools to provide the necessary safety devices, 
'safety equipment, and safety instruction for students and 
adults operating power tools, conducting laboratory 
exper i ements , and participating in physical education 
classes and intra- or inter-school actiyities. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-270 E. SAFETY DEVICES, EQU I PMENT' AND ' 

INSTRUCTION) 

1. Observations which confirm that safety devices are provided and 
in use for activities requiring safeguards; and 

2. Handbooks, curriculum guides, course d ^.scr i pt ions or lesson plans 
which describe safety instruction given to students involved 

in activities where hazards may exist; and 

3. In-service agenda or other evidence of safety instruction for 
employees whose work may involve exposure to potential hazards; and 

^. The existence of I'equired first aid supplies and the ava i 1 aj^i 1 i ty 
of qualified first aid personnel. 

/ 

RELATED STATUTE, OAR, AND REGULATION 

ORS Chapter 65^, The Oregon Safe Employment Act 
OAR Chapter 333, Section 22-065 Revised May 197^ 
Occupational Health Regulations 

For iyidi oatovc^ ('f*quaLitij\ in oafctij dc'viaen, equipmfit ^ and instrucjiiou 
y^rroicdoyic. ^ r.cc Part TI, 



22-275 AUXILIARY SERVICES 

i 

Auxiliary services are necessary to support the total educational program 
provided by the local school district. These services shall be so 
organized that they are recognized by thfe community as a part of the 
total program and, as such, shall be integrated into the kindergarten ^ 
through 12 Instructional program. 

A. Tran^or tat ion Services 

1. Transportation provided at school district expense shall 
comply with applicable state laws and administrative rules 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 
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INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-275 A, 1. TRANSPORTATION SERVICES) 

1. Observations of loading and unloading areas and practices which 
indicate safe conditions as required by OAR 53-015 (a); and 

2. Interviews or observations which indicate that routes and bus 
stops are planned for optimum safety of students. OAR 53-015 (12); an> 

3. Interviews, observations, or records which indicate that routes are 
planned to provide seating space for transported students in 
compliance with OAR W-015 (17) (B); and 

Demonstration of bus enrergency skills by a representative number of 
student passengers, file copies of driver safety instruction 
reports or other proof of compliance with emergency Instruction 
proceduresVequi reA^by OAR 53"015 (ll); and 

5. District records wh ic:^^i nd ica te that school bus accident reports 
are filed with the Oregbo Deiiartmen t of Education and the Motor 
Vehicle Division as requiV^ by ORS ^85.050 and ORS ^86.106; and 

6. District accounting practices and entries whi,ch show that accurate 
records of reimbursable and non- re imbursabl e mileage and expenses 
are kept in accordance with OAR 23-0^0 requirements. 



2. 



Buses shall be constructed, equipped, maintained, and 
inspected in accordance with Oregon Mo^or Vehicle Law ^ 
and requirements adopted by the State Board of Education. 

[CompI iance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-275A, 2. SCHOOL BUS INSPECTION AND 
' ] 7 MAI NTENANCE) 

1. Oregon Department of Education and district office records which 
show that all school -buses were inspected prior to September 1 of 
the current year in compliance with OAR 53-005 (2); and 

2. Observations, interviews, or inspection reports which show that 
all buses are being maintained in safe operating condition as 
required by ORS ^83.050 and OAR 53-015, the section (10) which 
fol lows sect ion (17).' 



3. 



Bus di ivers shall possess a valid Oregon School Bus Driver's 
License and shall comply with operat.ing procedures adopted 
by the State Board of Education. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 
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INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-275^, 3. SCHOOL BUS DRIVERS) 



1. Oregon Department of Education records which verifv that all 
regular and substitute school bus drivers possess a valid 
school bus driver's license in accordance with OAR 53*005 (3) 
and OAR 53-015 (22) (23) ; and 

2. Observations which indWate that drivers lidve a satisfactory knowledge 
of motor vehicle laws and regulations and can demonstrate proficiency 
in operating a motor vehicle - OAR 53-015 (20)" (21). 



RELATED OAR'S 

OAR 22-270 (A) Emergency and safety^ policy anu plan required 

OAR 22-270 (C) Accident prevent ion fn-servi ce program requi red 

OAR 22-2^^5 (B) (2) Job descriptions required 

OAR 22-2^5 (C) Assurance of equal educational opportunity 

ror ind<catGrs of qnjili t'j in dir>triot tronr^i'^-^'^tat i on r,('roU*(\], iwr i\u'' 



B. SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES 

School districts operating student food service programs 
shall comply with the rules and regulations established by 
the State Board of Health and the State Board of Education. 

[Compliance Date 9-1-75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-275 B. SCHOOL *^O0D SERVICES) 

1. Records submitted to the Oregon Department of Education and of 
records required to be kept on file in the district which show 
that: 

• The program is administered in compliance with agreements 
between the district and the Department of Education 
pursuant to OAR 51*005 to 51-035; 

• The program protects the health and weM-being of the 
participants by furnishing nutritionally adequate meals; 

• Accountability records of program operations are kept as 
prescribed by the Oregon Department of Education; and 



2. Annual district audit reports which disclose that financial aspects 
of the program conform to requirements of applicable sections of 
OAR 51-005 to 51-035 and standard accounting practices; and 

3. Observations of food preparation and serving operations and areas 
which show that meals are prepared under sanitary and safe 

cond i t ions ; and 

Observations of conditions under which meals are served and eaten 
which show that the program assures every participant an 
acceptable meal experience; and 

5. An inspection report or certificate showing that sanitation 
conditions meet standards of the State Board of Health as 
specified by OAR 36-O3O through 36-06^. 

6. Observations of facility utilization which reveal that the 
facilities are adequate to accommodate all students. 



RELATED STATUTE AND OAR'S 

ORS Chapter 65^, The Oregon Safe Employment Act 

OAR 51-005 - 51-035 School Food and Nutrition Service (State Board 
of Education) 

OAR 36-030 - 36-06^ Sanitary Operation of School Lunch Facilities 
(State Board of Health) 

'\ r :>jli^*ator\^ of quaLitij in c.chccl food sry^ni r>c^' Part fl , rj\ 



C. CUSTODIAL SERVICES 

Buildings and grounds shall be maintained to provide ^ 

conditions conducive to the health and safety of all 
persons. [Compliance Date 9-1*75] 



INDICATORS OF COMPLIANCE (22-275 C. CUSTODIAL SERV4CES) 

1. Observations and Interviews which indicate that there is daily 
cleaning of restrooms, locker areas, gymnasiums, offices, and 
other areas normally utilized each day by students or staff; and 

2. Observat ions \and interviews which indicate that there is 
regularly scheduled cleaning of light fixtures, furniture, 
other building fixtures, and equipment; and 

3. Observations which indicate that buildings and equipment are , 
being maintained in a manner conducive to the health and safety 
of a 1 1 persons ; and 



Observations which indicate that adequate supplies of lavatory 
items are available for use, including: towels, soap, sanitary 
napkins, and toilet tissue. 



RELATED STATUTES AND OAR 

ORS 336.072 Fire drills, unlocked exits, and instruction in fire dangers 
ORS Chapter 65^, The Oregon Safe Employment Act 

UAR Chapter 333, Section 22-065 Revised May 197^ - Occupational Health 

Regulations ^ 
ORS ^79.1^0 Fire drills, exits, and painting and finish applied to 

interior combustible surfaces 
ORS ^79.170 Ordering repair of, or removal of materials from buildings 

V 



PART I I 



INDICATORS OF QUALITYVc 



INTRODUCTION 

The indicators of compliance given in Part I specify the kinds of evi- 
dence that districts should provide as proof that their educational pro- 
grams are being conducted in agreement with the minimum school standards. 
While determination of compliance with the standards has been a neces- 
sary legal function of the standardization program, the State Board of 
Education encourages the use of the standards as an instrument for pro- 
gram evaluation and improvement above the level of mi,nimum compliance. 

The purpose of Part II is to suggest criteria, or indicators of qtality, 
that can be used to make judgments about how well school districts have 
defined and implemented their educational program. The indicators of 
quality are thus intended for district »sel f-evaluation or for use by t)v^ 
Department of Education in conjunction with standardization visits when 
a district is interested in an evaluation which goes beyond mere 
compl i ance • 

The particular standards or' major components of standards to which each 
set of quality indicators relates at the beginning of each major 
section, e.g., 22-230 A. aOALS. 




'indicator of quality - object, structure, process, event or other ob- 
servable piece of evidence that can be used by itself or with other 
information to judge adequacy, excellence or productivity. 



22-230 INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

22-230 A. GOALS 

1. Each set of goals is expressed in a reasonable number of statements 
(i.e., the number of statements is manageable in terms of the dis- ^- . 
trict's need anlcj capacity for collecting and recording on a timely 
basis data related to goal attainment). 

2. Each goal is significant to the public, professional educators, and 
students . 

3. Each goal is expressed as a student learning outcome. 

Each goal is clear and concise, 

5. An acceptable proces^s was used to generate the goals (i.e,, partic- r 
ipants and guidelines for accompli shi ng the task were consistent ' 
with the principles of represerftation and recognize exprjsssed de- 
sires in whatever form). ^ 

(k. The goal statements include references to functional (psychomotor) 
skills and attitudes and values, in addition to knowledge oriented 
outcomes. 

District Goals: \ 



• The full set of district goals provides a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of all general learnings desi rable^for students to attain 
by completion of grade 12. 

• Drstrict goals and the State Board's Goals for Elementary and 
Secondary Education are compatible (mutually comprehensive). 

• The district goals are a product of a representative sample of 
citizens> staff and students. 

• Each district goal is cjearly related ta one or more program 
goa Is. ' ^ 

Program Goals : 

• Each set of program goals provides a comprehensive descriptign 
of all desirable learniijigs for students to attain by program 
compl et iqn . 

• Each program ^al is clearly related to one or more district 
goals and one ot ^^pre couf^egoals. 



Each program goaLi:an be translate^ into observBbl e ^performance 
indicators, some of which may be rfeliably observed only over a 
long term (e.g., po5t-school i ng observation of attitudes and 
val ues) . . 
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' * 22-230 INSTRUCTIONAL PLaJIkJ^ 

(CONTINUED). 

• Course Goals : 

• Each set of^course goals provides a comprehensive descr'otion of 
all desirable learnings for students to attain by completion of a 
particular designated course or unit of study In grades 9-12. 

• Each course goal is clearly related to one or more program goal. 

• Each course goal can be related to specific curricular ar.d Instruc- 
tional options. 

• Each course goal can be translated into observable performance 
indicatr^s, some of which may be reliably observed only over a 
lonq ti c; ' g., post-schooling observation of attitudes and 
val ues) . 

22-230 B. PROGRAM GOAL ASSESSMENT 

1. bata on student attainment of program goals is compiled at least every 
two years. 

2. The assessment data are valid and reliable. 

3. The dota represent an adequate sampling of the students (ideally, a 1 1 
students when feasible) involved In each program. 

k. The data represent an adequate sampling of the desired learning out- 
comes identified for each program, including any intended affective 
or value oriented outcomes. 

5^. The data have been analyzed, organized, and displayed in ways that 
are meaningful to intended users. 

6. The relationships between program and course goa U ore explicit and 

valid so that program goal assessment data can be referenced to appli- 
cable course goals. 

22-230 C. PROGRAM NEEDS 

1. The judgments of program needs are logical, we 1 1 -documented , based on 
adequate data, and clearly deb-^ribed. 

2. Implications of the identified program needs for improving that pro- 
gram are highlighted. 

3. The priorities placed on those program needs are logical, well- 
docume ''ed, clearly described, and adequately justified. 
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22-230 INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 
(CONTINUED) 



h. Appropriate individual s--staff, parents, others--were involved in 
identifying and setting priorities for program needs. 

5. Th3 program needs and their priority order are current. 

6. The priorities address needs within and across programs. 

22-230 D. PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

1. The policies and procedures demonstrate a clear understanding of the 
Relationship between (1) program needs (based upon program goal 

assessment data) and (2) the specific strat;egies proposed for meeting 
those needs. 

2. The policies and procedures prescribe that all program needs identi- 
fied by the program goal assessment shall be reviewed and a plan for 
program improvement developed within a specified time. 

3. The policies and procedures include a statement of the procedures to 
be followed in reviewing, refining and implementing a plan for program 
improvement, and cover such topics as: 

^ 

• Revision of goal statements. ^ 

• Revision of assessment procedures. 

• Redesign/reorganization of instructional facilities. 

• Curriculum development. 

• Development of alternative learning activities. 

• Acquisition of relevant materials and equipment. 
m In-service needs. 

• Reallocation of resources. 

k. The planned or implemented improvements seem justifiable in terms of 
the data used to identify program needs. 

5. The planned or implemented improvements adequately address the most 
critical program, needs . 

6. Tfie planned or implemented improvements have a reasonable probability 
of success. 



22-235 DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION 

/ 

22-235 A. DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 

1. The profess iona 1 staff is knowledgeable in: 

• Assessment - measuring student performance against criteria de- 

scribing the desired performance level. 

• Diagnosis - determining why a student has not attained a de- 

s i red performance 1 evel . 

• Prescription - selecting and providing learning experiences 

which will enable the student to achieve the 
desi red leveT. 

2. Formal and informal diagnostic procedures are available and used 
cont i nua 1 1 y . 

3. Diagnostic procedures are available for: 

• Perceptual -motor abilities. 

• Spelling difficulties. 

• Arithmetic difficulties. 

• Speech and language problems. 

• Kead ing problems. 

• Persona I -soc ia I -emot iona 1 difficulties. 

r 

k. The diagnostic data used is organized for analysis of learning tasks, 
development of teaching strategies, establishment of terminal criteri 

22-235 B. PRESCRIPTIVE INSTRUCTION 

1. The professional staff is knowledgeable in prescriptive instruction- 
selection and provision of learning experiences which will enable the 
student to achieve the desired level. 

2. A wide variety of instructional approaches are available for prescrip 
tive teaching, including materials, teaching techniques, and evalua- 
tion procedures. 

3. Individual student folders are used daily in classes by students 
themsel ves . 

k. Th^re is wide use of teacher aides working with individual students 
and with small groups. 

5. Students have knowledge of their individual problems and reasons for 
the remediation being prescribed. 

6. Students have some choice in the materials being used and select 
materials based on interest as well as need. 
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22-2kO EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



ll'lkO A. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



Daily and weekly program schedules are flexible enough to meet the 
varying needs and interests of the students and teaching styles of . 
the instructional staff, but sufficiently structured to ensure that 
students receive a balanced fare of educational offerings. The fol- 
lowing chart is recommended for use in evaluating a school's K-8 
weekly time allotments among the instructional programs. 



Early Years 
(Grades K-3 



kO% of time 

L i sten i ng 

Speak i ng 

Wr i t i ng 

Compos i t ion 
Spe 1 1 i ng 
Handwr i t i ng 

Read i ng 



Social Studies, 



Sc i ence 



15V of I i me 



Music, Visual and 
Per form i ng Arts 

15^^ of time 

Heal t h Ed uca t i on , 
Physical Educat ion 

\5A of time 

Ma th ema t i c s 

of tinie 



Middle Years 
(Grades ^-6) 



Later Years 
(Grades 7-8) 



Communication Skills Communication Skills Communication Skills 



35'o of time 

L i sten i ng 

Speak i ng 

Wr i t i ng 

Compos i t ion 
Spel 1 i ng 
Handwr i t i ng 

Read i ng 

Dramat i cs 

Foreign Language 

Social Studies , 
Sci ence 

20^. of time 



MusiCj Visual and 
Performing Arts 

15°; of time 

Health Education , 
Physical Education 

of t ime 

Ma themat ic s 

15^^ of time 



20^ of time 

Li sten i ng 

Speaking 

Wr i t i ng 

Compos i t ion 
Spel 1 i ng 
Handwr i t i ng 

Readi ng 

L i terature 

Foreign Language 

Social Studies 



20'^ of time 



Sc i ence 

\5% of time 

Music, Visual and 
Performing Arts 

of time 

Hea 1 th Educat ion . 
Physical Educat ion 

\b% of time 

Mathemat ics y 

\by. of time 
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J EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

(CONTINUED) 

2. Courses of study, curriculum guides, and/or class schedules specify 
regularly schedul ed , i ns t rue t i on in: 

• Communication skills, mathematics, social science, and physical 
education at each year of the K-8 education program. 

• Science, health education, music education, and the visual and 
performing arts at each year of the K-8 education program. 

• Grades 7 and 8 instruction in science education, and health educa- 
tion organized at least for a year's study at grade 7 or 8, or one 
semester in grade 7 and one semester in grade 8. 

• Grades 7 and 8 organized instruction in the visual and performing 
arts for at least one semester in either grade 7 or 8. 

• Grades 7 and 8 instruction in general music (including topical mini- 
courses) organized for a minimum of one semester in either grade 7 
or grade 8 for all s-tudents not enrolled in instrumental or vocal 
miis i c . 

3. The purposes, goals, curriculum experiences, and other characteristics 
of the K-8 program conform generally to the substance of the applicable 
instructional program descriptions outlined in Part III. 



22-2^0 B. MINIMUM COMPETENCIES 

1. The district has listed the minimum competencies required for gradua- 
tion which can be addressed in the K-8 program. 

2. The district has identified appropriate grade levels at which the 
minimum competencies couW be introduced and certified by the teacher 
in the K-8 program. ^ 

3. The district has written plans for the proper sequence of minimum 
competencies, grades K-12. 

4. The district has written plans which contain procedures for verifying 
competency attainment and re-verification (if this is a local district 
decision), and which describe how performance indicators are measured 
to determine competency attainment. 



22-2^0 C. and D. GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

1. State and local high school graduation requirements are clearly de- 
scribed in student and par-^nr fTandbooks , bulletins or other publica- 
tions readily avriilable to oil publics. 
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22-2^0 EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
(CONTINUED) 

2. The district or school has an organizational structure and procedures 
for coordinating the various instructional programs. 

3. Time allotments for the various curriculum subjects are based on an 
analysis of relative needs for instructional time; daily or weekly 
class schedules are sufficiently flexible to accommodate the identified 
needs. 

Program purposes, goals, curriculum organization and experiences are 
compatible with the appl i cable instructional program descriptions in 
Part III. 

5. All program descriptions, planned course statements, and other units 
of study are mentioned or displayed in a general description of the 
12 years of schooling offered by the district. 

6. Alternatives for completion of various requirements are offered by 
the district (e.g., credit by examirtatjon, early and delayed gradua- 
tion, and off-campus experiences). 
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22-2^5 ADMINISTRATION 
22-2^5 A. DISTRICT RULES, POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

1. The district's policies, rules, and procedures are adopted by the 
board on recommendation of its administrative officer. 

2. The superintendent's recommendations to the board on policy, rule, and 
procedure changes are made after conferring with professional or 
classified staff members who are affected by the change. 

3. The compilation of the district's '^'^licies, rules and procedures is 
coded, indexed, and arranged to facilitate their revision and use. 

Portions of the district's policies, rules, and procedures that vitally 
concern teachers and classified employes are published in staff 
handbooks . 

5. The total compilation of policies, rules and procedures is accessible 
to staff in each school. 

6, There is an established procedure for annual discussion and review of 
the policies, rules and procedures. 

22-2^5 B. PERSONNEL POLICIES 

1- The district's personnel policies clearly state the duties and respon- 
sibilities the various position classifications. 

2. The policies clearly state any employment benefits to which employes 
are entitled subject to district rules and procedures, including 
benefits such as sick and maternity leaves, attendance at professional 
meetings, in-service educational opportunities, and extended leaves 
for continued education, 

3. A personnel file is maintained for each employe of the district. 

^. The personnel files of all personnel are safely stored to protect the 
confidentiality of the contents. 

5. All school district board meetings for the purpose of considering per- 
sonnel actions are held in executive sessions. 

6. Due process hearings are given to all employes at their request, 
Su«^gested Resource : 

State Board of Education series, "Suggested Personnel Policy Guidelines 
for School Districts," Teacher Personnel Files , 197^, and Pi scuss i ng 
Personnel Matters During Board Meetings, Model Policies, 197^ « 
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22-2^*5 ADMINISTRATION 
(CONTINUED) 



22-2^45 C. EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

1. Special programs or classes are provided for physically, mentally and 
emotionally hand Icapped 'students . 

2. Special classes or programs are provided for able and gifted students. 

3. Physical plant facilities are planned so handicapped persons can func- 
tion safely and comfortably in them. 

k. Within the school setting, recognition and consideration is given to 
students* cultural differences. 

5. Expression by students of their cultural differences is permitted and 
encouraged when these expressions fall within the scope of the students 
educational program. 

6. When necessary, the instructional program is presented in a student's 
native language, until such time as the student is sufficiently able 
to receive instruction in English. 

7. The curricular offerings present fair, accurate and unbiased informa- 
tion about the characteristics and accomplishments of racial and ethnic 
mi nor i ties. 

8. In the selection and interpretation of testing instruments administered 
to students of varying ethnic and racial backgrounds, care is taken to 
insure that the instruments are appropriate for their intended use. 

9. For students who normally use another language, bilingual instruction 
is available until they are able to use the English language in a man- 
ner that allows participation in regular classroom instruction. 

10. Access to course offerings and other aspects^f an educational program 
or activity is available without regard to sex. 

11. The roles of »vonen as well as nen are an integral part of the school 
curriculum. The cultural and historical achievements and contributions 
of both wonen and men are recognized. 

12. Students are n^t assigned by sex to classes or tasks within the school 
program, except for those in such areas as locker rooms, shower rooms, 
dressing rooms and lavatories which are used only by members of one 
sex. 



Suggested Resource : 

For a more complete listing of suggested criteria or indicators of quality 
for equji educational opportunity, see A suggested policy guide for school 
districts; equal educational opportunities , Oregon Department of Education, 
1975. 
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22-250 PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 



Pupil personnel services are instructional and support programs which max- 
imize opportunities for all students'to understand and develop positive 
self-concepts, move through individual levels of development, cope with 
their environment, develop positive life-career goals, and have access to 
adequate services. A quality program meets all the compliance guidelines 
and in addition meets one or more of the quality indicators in ^ach area. 

22-250 A. DISTRICT POLICY 

1. The policy includes outcomes that niay be unique to the local district 
in addition to the outcomes listed in OAR 22-250 A. 

2. District policy provides for a minimum of two program evaluations per 
year; the program is adjusted in line with the evaluation results. 

22-250 B. DISTRICT PROGRAM 

1. A district director of counseling and guidance is assigned to coordi- 
nate the program. 

2. Goals and appropriate measurable outcomes relating to each student 
have been established. 

3. A needs assessment which identifies the needs of each individual is 
used . 

A district and/or school guidance advisory committee composed of 
students , )|teachers , parents, administrators, and community represent- 
atives meets once a month to establish goals, set policy, review pro- 
gram, and interact with the counseling staff. 

5. A counseling and guidance st^X^ment is included in the student hand- 
book. The statement des^^fTbes TRe'major counseling and guidance 
activities, the procec(jfIre for the student participation, and encour- 
ages individual involvement. 

6. A student activities program exists which provid^^and encourages 
each student's involvement regardless of age, sex, race, or economic 
status. 

7. Each student is involved with a counselor at least four hours per 
year. 

8. Counselors use group counseling procedures in order to accomplish the 
recommendation in 7. above. 

9. All counselors meet competency based certification through periodic 
formal or informal training. 
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22-250 PUPIL PER50NNFL SERVICES 
(CONTINUED) 

10. Counselors provide regular in-service training and consultation for 
teachers . 

11. Services directed to parents are evident (e.g., family consultation). 

12. Extensive use of community resources is evident. 

13. Counselors provide individual and group test interpretation. 

l^,^The maximum counselor-student ratio is established at 1 counselor per 
kOO students. 



22-250 C. STUDENT RECORDS 

All staff members are familiar with district policy on student records 
and demonstrate an understanding of the responsibility foe confidentiality 
in all matters relating to students. ^ 

22-250 0. HEALTH SERVICES PLAN 

1. An advisory committee functions regularly in relation to health 
services. 

2. Each school has the full-time services of a certified school nurse, 

1 
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22-255 SCHOOL STAFF 



/ 



The attainment of educational goals probably depends more upon the quali- 
fications and performance of a district's personnel than upon any other 
single factor. Therefore, procedures for the selection and assignment of 
teachers and other staff, adequate support and reasonable working condi- 
tions, and arrangement for professional growth opportunities are factors 
of utmost importance in evaluating a school or school district. 

1. j The district has a set of staff selection policies and procedures that 

include provisions for: 

• Screening by school principals and department heads or supervisors. 

• Thorough consideration of each candidate's training and experience 
by examination of college transcripts and recommendations by previ- 
ous employers and other qualified persons. 

• Personal interviews. 

2. The district has a planned in-service program for all personnel by 
which performance improvement needs are identified and appropriate 
professional or occupational growth opportunities are provided. 

3. Staff members are encouraged to upgrade their competencies by partic- 
ipating in educational leave, refresher courses, workshops, or pro- 
grams of relevant professional organizations for increasing their 
proficiencies. 

A record system is maintained that includes the types of certificates 
employes hold, transcripts of preparation, records of performance 
evaluations, and records of in-service activities and professional 
growth accomplishments. 

5. In the elementary school, average class loads for teachers do not 
exceed : 

25 students per teacher in grades 1-3 for single grade assignments. 

30 students per teacher in grades ^-8 for single grade assignments. 

25 students per teacher for two-grade combination assignments. 

20 students per teacher for three- or more grade combination 
ass ignments . 

6. Teaching assignments in secondary schools are limited to: 

• Six periods of instruction during a seven-period day, or five pe- 
riods of a six-period day; 
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22-255 SCHOOL STAFF 
(CONTINUED) 



• An average of 160 student hours of instruction per day except for 
typing, music, and physical education classes for which approved 
discounts may be applied. Duplicated classes may be discounted 
10 percent in computing teacher load; 

• Three fields of teaching preparation for which teaching norms are 
requ i red . 

7. A four-year high school is staffed with a minimum of five FTE^'^ teachers; 
a five- or six-year high school, with a minimum of seven FTE teachers. 
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22-260 EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 



Educational media combines library and audiovisual services to support the 
instructional program. Instructional goals which focus on inquiry, self- 
motivation, self-discipline and se 1 f -eva 1 ua 1 1 on require skil'ls in reading, 
observation, listening and social interaction. They ret^uire unified 
services to maximize the use of media resources and facilities. 

In addition to a quality materials collection, an educational media program 
provides: 

• Physical facilities which adequately and attractively house the 
materials collections and furnfsh seating in a pleasant, relaxed 
atmosphere. 

• Assistance to the student in developing needed skills to effectively 
use a multi-media collection and to select the proper types of 
material when seeking information. 

• Conditions conducive to the development of independent learning 
skills. 

• Guidance in reading, viewing, and listening and the-|devel opmen t of 
aesthetic appreciation. 

• Opportunities to use media resqurces in a climate of informality 
with consideration for the rights of others. 

/ 

• Opportunities to become familiar with libraries and other resources 
in the community as a means for developing lifelong habits of self* 
learning. 

22-260 A. SCHOOL IDUCATION MEDIA CENTERS % 

1. Teachers report ready access to those supplementary resources which 
are necessary to meet instructional needs reflected by program and 
course goa Is. 

2, Teachers report or it is observed that the size of the basic collec- 
tion of the school's print and nonprint materials is consistent with 
the di^:trict's program and the course goals and student enrollment of 
the school. Nonprint items are to include an ample supply and variety 
of audiovisual materials such as filmstrips, study print sets, art 
prints, audio tapes and/or discs, maps, and globes. Films in sufficient 
number to serve the needs of the instructional program are accessible 
through the district center or lED. Although the number of items r'e- 
quired by a school will vary according to program need and other fac- 
tors, the following chart nay be used as a general guide for judging 

the nut.ierical adequacy of the school's media collection. 
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22-260 EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
(CONTINUED) 



Lcve 1 



Enrol Iment 



I terns 



.K-6 



Up to 300 
300 - 600 
Over 600 



6,000 (Have access to) 
6,000 

1 5 per student 



7-9 



Up to 300 
300 - 600 
Over 600 



8,000 (Have access to) 
8,000 

1 5 per student 



10-12 



Up to 300 
300 - 600 
Over 600 



10,000 (Have access to) 
10,000 ^ 
20 per student 



Newspapers : 
K-6 
7-12 



2 or more t i 1 1 es 
k or more titles 



Periodical s: 
K-6 
7-12 



20 to ^0 individual titles 
^0 to 60 individual titles 



Encycloped ias : 

At least two (2) and preferably three (3) or more repre- 
sentative varieties copyrighted within the last five years 
are available in the media center. 

Atlases: 

At least two (2) atlases copyrighted within the last five 
years a rp available in the tnedia center. 

Diet ionar i es : 

At least two (2) varieties 6f dictionaries suitable for 
different reading levels and interests are available in 
the media center. At least one (1) unabridged EngJJsh 
language dictionary is available. 

Materials are catalogued and organized to ensure quick retrieval by 
students and staff. 

Media center facilities will have: 

• About 25 square feet floor space per student for group and individ- 
ual study, and sufficient total space to accommodate \5% of the 
student body at one time. 

• Acoustically treated floors and ceilings. 
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22-260 EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
(CONTINUED) 

• Adjustable furniture and shelving for the sizes ana age levels of 
the students, sufT'icient to house the entire media coll.ecLioti. 

• Separate work area for processing and repairing materials. Stor- 
age cabinets, shelving, work labj^^es .and running water are available. 

22-260 B. MATERIALS SELECTION AND PURCHASE 

(. Teache^ :> report being involved in the materials select! ^ process. 

2. Each school has written procedures for handling student, teacher or 
community complaints concerning materials in its collection. 

3. Selection proceciuies include use of standard bibliographic tools (i.e., 
^ reviews, recommended lists and specjal releases) and, when pbssible, 

• examination of materials i^rlor to purcnose. 

22-260 D. MEDIA STAFF ' 

.1. Thl media program of the schout is staffeciwith sufficient qualified 
media specialists and adult aides to effectively perform media center 
functions in accordance with the following guidelines: 

Student Enrol Iment Certified Staff Aau It Aide / 

0-150 1/2 ful 1-time / 

151-500 1 full-time ' 20 hours per^week 

501-800 1 full-time ^0 hours per week 

801-1100 1 full-time 60 hours per week 

1101-UOO 2 full-time 80 hours per week 

1^01-1700 2 full-time 100 hours per v^eek 

1701-2000 3 full-time 120 hours per vveek 

In districts of less than 150 students, teachers report availability 
of an 1 ED or county office media consultant. 

2. Each school media specialist will perform duties as specified by a 

written job description indicating he or she is imar i 1 y ^ respons i bl e 
for instructing students and teachers in skills necessary to make 
effective use of the center and its materials. Responsibility will 
i nc 1 ude : 

• Planning and implementing the school media program, 

• The forricUion and use of medl-i selection policies. 

• Assistance in the selection, or qan i Zri t i on and administration of 
oil instructional equipnicnt and materials in the school. 
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22-260 EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
. (CONTINUED) 

Supervision of medic center personnel. 

Assisting in curridulum development by serving as a consultant nnd 
naterlals specialist to teachers and students and by Infor(»*ing 
faculty members of nevv developments In curriculum and media. 

Helping faculty members select, produce and adapt media appropriate 
for their instructional programs. 

Serving as consultant to students, classified personnel and faculty 
in the development of media presentations and in the production of 
local materials. 

Being responsible (consistent with district policy) for the develop- 
rent, evaluation and management of the building media budget in 
consultation with teachers and administration. 

Assisting with the selection of other media personnel. 
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2? '265 SCHOOL FACILITjC^ 

The niniriyni ^tandtirJs fnr :^choo! tKJ)WiIrnj-> f"*rr>viHc^ Tot usiiy the i).)sic 
shelter and tool > of a proper I'^cirniru) t^nv i roniHCMi t . B(.'ynnd tiit^sp rt.^uirt^ 
■ len t s , -,e hno } h i j t I d i r.^ , '.hoD 1 d - « I v t > f t n i t Mr * 1 * i ul< } { ds i ^ h it^; 

port and enrich each tarility's educdtional pruar<)['i. 

22-265 A. STRUCTURALLY SOUND BUILDINGS 

1. The buildinq appears solid and sits level on ihe q round . ll is i ree 

t ro>'i excessive detornation, vibrations, v;arping, linking, cracking or 
other evidence of structural defect under normal conditions of use. 
The structure affords safe and appropriate sheltef iron normal i> 
expected natural forces. 

2. "^he hea t i ng/ vcn t i 1 a t i on system provides an even and consistently com- 
.fortable environment, is easily controlled, and is visually, audibly 

and tactilely inconspicuous. 

3. The school site is appropriately located to relate well to its com- 
munity structure; renxDte from industrial areas or othe^ undesirable 
influences, and accessible for community use. I.t^ configuration and 
topography are appropriate, practical, and pleasing. Development of 
the site is complete, practical, clearly defined and artful in tenns 
of access and loading, parking, proper drainage, play yards and/or 
ath?etic facilities, and creative landscaping. 

h. The building or building complex fulfills the requirements and inten- 
tions expressed in the 'building program and accommodates the physical 
human, cultural, educational, social, and institutional needs incu'..- 
bent upon it. The facility is not luxurious, but it is of good 
gualit.y. It is safe ^nd free froni common hazardous conditions such 
as slippery floors or vvalks, doors swinging full into circulation 
-pdCu'A, and vvindov/s projecting into play ot circulation spaces, in 
addition to the exiting, fire alarm, and other code required safety 
regu I a t ions . 

• The arrangement of the various t)uild!nq elenients and inter i^^r 
spaces is logical, well delmed, convenient, and pleasing. inter- 
relationships between various activity areas and support spaces 
arr meaningful, practical, logical, and -sisily rocogni^ed. lr.)f\'\ 
patterns are well defined and do not disrupt instructional areas. 
Tno arrangement a 1 I c^w^ for flexibility ot use, expansion or variah 
space, to accopiirjda te chanqinq n^eds or c t rc u^:is tantes . 

• The general appearance is phrasing. facility is wormy of tht.* 
institutions v-vhicf) it rep r resents and is a source of or id*' I he 
>tudents» s.aff, cni--;! lun i t y , rind t h^^ citi/err, n\ Oreqcn. Its .n - 

cMi tectum! eKsients [)a!ance, >(.He, cuul p ropr^ r I i or^ art fujt'^'- 
ninijs. It^ Ma .s cHid volurif^ ,]r" (rir-<'tu]iy s i t(vj anl p!r)[^erly 
( >i i ef ' 1 e ■ ! ' ) Its n M ij J 1 1 and a r ti ' ; . i I tv i v i i '"»'h u^n t . 



22-765 SCHOOL FACILITIES 
(CONTINUED) 



• The quality of space is appropriate to the activities which it 
serves. Tfie si^e, shape, area, volume, colors, and textures create 
env'tonments which evoke a human response favorable to the housed^ 
activity. Spaces and their fixtures ^re properly scaled to the size 
of the students using them. Noise is controlled and isolated. Room 
acoustics are controlled lo suit the activities housed. Art work of 
a high professional standard is present. Facility originated noise, 
including the school signal system, is pleasing. Pleasant odors 
preva i I . 

• The building materials composing finished surfaces are durable, 4 
practTf%] , appropriate, of good quality, and pleasing to the eye 

in their selection and combination. The elements of color, texture, 
and pattern are used creatively to form harmonious and pleasing en- 
vironments of the desired character. 

• The lighting system provides adequate, comfortable, glare-free illumi 
nation. Fixture type and arrangement are appropriate to the areas 
served, pleasing in appearance, quiet, durable, safe^^^nd easily con- 
trolled to provide a variety of i ntens it ies_an<i/Or effects as appro- 
priate. Both interior and extex^i^cM^nght i ng is designed to enhance 
the premises as well as to provide desirable illumination. Natural 
light is controlled to produce a glare-free condition in all instruc- 
tional spaces. 

• The condition of the facility is clean and orderly. There is no 
evidence of vandalism. The building ages gracefully. All surfaces 
and items of equipment are maintained in good condition. 

• The use of space is consistent with the purpose for which it was 
des i gned . 

22-265 B. FURNITURE, EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

1. The instructional furniture is properly scaled to the size of the stu- 
dents, is of handsome design, durable, and of good quality. It is 
safe, stable, and free of sharp corners or other potential hazards. 

It functions to assist the instructional program it serves and to en- 
hance the space it occupies. 

2. The instructional equipment is of good quality and design, durable, 
and assists th^ instructional program it serves. 

3. The maintenance tools, equipment and supplies are neatly and safely 
stored in areas specifically designated for that purpose, and not 
available to the general public or student population. Each tool or 
item of equipf^ient is in good and useful condition. Sufficient and 
proper tools, equipment and supplies are available and regularly used 
to maintain the premises and grounds in fir^t-class condition at all 

t i me s . 
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22-265 SCHOOL FACILITIES 
(CONTINUED) 

k. The flags are of the proper size relative to the height of the flag 

pole and are of ^ good quality, in good condition, are properly di'>- 

played and properly folded and stored.' The flag is always treated 
wi th respect . 



22-265 C. BUILDING PROGRAM AND PLANS 

1. The building program is produced by the school admi n 1 s i ra tors , or by 
a qualified educational consultant, or by the architect, or by others 
such as a special citizens committee'. The program describes and de- 
fines the archit^tural design problem in terms of what should happen 
in the building and ii avoids descriptions of specific materials, 
structural systems, equipnrent, rooms, and furnishings which are the 
solution to the desigrt problem. The program reflects the agreeable 
needs and desired of the educators, the community, and students. It 
describes each planned instructional program and indicates possible 
future program changes. It describes the community uses to be served. 
It states budget limitations and establishes priorities. It indicates 
how various functions should relate to one another.- It does not dic- 
tate architectural style but describes the feeling, character, nature 
and quality of" th^ school and its philosophy and goals. 

2. The preliminary drawings are artfully done to portray the feeling and 
character of the building, grounds, and interior spaces. 

3. The outline specifications are concise, v;ell ordered, and coniplete. 
They may indicate alternate systems or naterials. 

A. The contract documents (working drawings and specifications) are pre- 
pared by a licensed professional architect. 



22-270 SAhETY AND EMERGENCY PLANNING 

The comporient s of this standard guarantee that all schools achieve and 
r'aintoin a safe environnent for pupils, employes and visiting public, and 
I'' ^ Mjft' t' <} M »>;>.'ul [>vi ''1 /ia ! 1 'livt* the ad Vcjnt a ot" train! rvj 
and guidance \n rt»->p(in^1 i n t e 1 1 i '-jerit 1 y and constructively in t i i^^ie of 
one rqeiicy . 



22-270 A. EMERGEfiCY PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

1. Instruction and drills prepare employes and students to^cope v^ifi 
thr^vats t^; life and 1 i n-b in addition to t ha t of f i re . 

2. Saiety polici'^s, systens and prorjran# promote favorable safety atti- 
tudes on the part of employes and students. 

3. School and d i s t n c t -v; i de safety comittees, representative of the 
u^/enal instruction and vy'Tl' areas, as-^ibt in safety planning and 
evaluation of safety progra^n effectiveness. 

^. The scfiool district uses conniurnty resource^ for its co^np r ehens i ve 

>a^'f^ty proqrar' by establishing a jC fioo 1 -corfinun i t y safety advisory cofn- 
"ittfje, or by seeking the ho Id oi safety Der->onne] f ror;. industry rind 
go'/tM 'i )cf^. t cjL rt^: I e s . 



22' ") SAr„TV INSPECT I ON PU^^CTICF 




1. Tn*ji r).jc;|-; : o r ki I Mi^poctioris of htoldinc;., qrouncis and CH^uipioent are 
cci-^'pletoJ at hvi^t <^>f^c" a "orU^^. ^'upil t ranspf i r ta 1 1 on '^quipnent i 
insf.LLted daily bv driv^T^. 

2. E'^p'o/es and students are rncouraqed to r(.H^^)t t Scjfety hazards whomever 
obse r vr^d . 

3. Ad' d ri i , t r J t or s and employes assigned safety responsibility act ir.f^e- 
d i a t e 1 y to o I i n i n a t e s a f e t / hazards. 

k: C'). -pit' to and accurate record, ot safety inspections are nriamtained. 

5 , District s . J f ^ o_ y p(M ^o n Mf.' } pt; r i - x j i c a 1 I y r e v i ew sa f t y i n s pe c t i o n a n d 
h'jzard r';ports tf^ assure that all hazards are eljrunated. 



ERLC 



22-270 C. ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN-SERVICE 

1. I*af<»t/ in-.ttuction is (j i vpn to all pt^rson-- worMng or studying whrr*^- 
htizards "1-1 V <^xist, v; i t n sp^'^C'al att^'ntion to new er*ployes and tfs «f r arr 
f»'r ,f)jd»f)t ritui ^ovcrinq ( rv^^ j r sucl^ a-, 

• M , ) s < r . ' ( > -< if> o , * 1 1' ' If t i \ t ' y ' ' r , • r {- ■» > ! ' I n' m t 



22-27" SAFETY AND LMERGFNCY PLANNING 
(CONTINUED) 

• Safety rreasures to counteract hazards including use of safety 
de / i cc s . 

2. Effective use is nade of s-^^'cty posters, vvarning signs or other -.c3fety 
di splays. 

3. Safety consultant services are used tor in-service training. 



22-270 D. ACCIDENT REPORTING SYSTEMS 

1. Periodic connnun i ca t ions remind employes of the need to report accidents 
prompt 1 y . 

2. The administrator and/or appointed safety officer investigates all re- 
ported accidents. 

3. The safety committee, or other designated employes, periodically reviev; 
accident reports to seek ways to improve safety. 

k. Safety goals are established and all school personnel work to achieve 
an accident-free school environment. 



22-270 E. SAFETY DE\*ICES, EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTION 

1. Approved safety devices and equipment are installed or are readily 
available, and are used for work or activities for which they are rec- 
ommended or required. 

2. Employes and students receive training in the use of protective de- 
vices and equipment prior to engaging in activities for v;hich safe- 
guards are recommended or requi^'ed. 

3. Warning notices are posted to alert all persons of potential hazards 
and of protective measures to be employed. 

^. E icrqency mtiisures to be eniploycd in the event of accidents are well 
defined and' posted. 

5. Instructors and wor^ supervisors are diligent in requiring studeVis 
and employes to adopt safe activity and work practices. 

6. All eii^ployes and students .working in hazardous area^ are trained to 
act imfned lately in accord with well -defined emergen zy procedures in 
the event of accident or pial function (W pov;er equipment. 
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22-275 AUXILIARY SERVICES 



Though school auxiliary services are not normally considered a part of the 
formal instructional proaram, they can make important contributions to the 
achicver-ent of a school's educational goals. If conducted vnth learning 
goals in mind, school transportation services can provide vivid lessons in 
traffic safety and courtesy; school food services can be a laboratory for 
developing good nutritional habits and mannerly conduct; and the school 
plant can be a learning environment which teaches cleanliness, orderliness, 
^nd aesthetic appreciation by example. Therefore, in addition to perform- 
ing tfjeir primary functions of providing safe and efficient t ranspor ta.t i on , 
and clean, healthful and safe buildings and grounds, these services are 
important components of the total educational program of the school. 

22-275 A. TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 

}. Tiie district has a current v-/ritten set of transportation policies which 
includes such items as: 

• Transportation plans in case of emergency or disaster. 

• Provisions to cancel or alter transportation because of adverse 
v;eather cond i t ions . 

• Instruction or students In school bus safety and emergency 
e vacua t i on . 

• Procedures for determining bus routes and bus stops. 

• Provision for establishing maximum w "<ing distances »nd exceptions 
because of extreme hazards to studeris 

• Procedures for letting a student off at a place other than his or 
her usual stop. 

• Provisions for special transportation for handicapped students. 

• , Provision for supervision of school loading areas. 

• A n^ethod of determining which roads are safe for a school bus. 

• Crltt^ria to determine eligibility to ride the bus. 

• Uniform procedures for handling school bus discipline problems. 

• Scheduling school opening and dismissals to permit maximum use of 
equ i pmen r . 

• Permission for operating buses on private property. 

• Contract payinents to persons for transporting students to school 

t>r s top i i rU'CL'Ssary . 
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22-275 AUXILIARY SERVICES 
(CONTINUED) 



2. The district has made provisions for: 

• Driver pre-trip inspections. 

• Driver reporting of defects. 

• Correction of equipment defects. 

• Reporting correction of defects to driver. 

• A thorough inspection each time bus lb serviced. 

3. Buses are ma i nto i (led in safe operating condition at all times by com- 
bining items in 2. with a sound preventive maintenance program. 

All experienced drivers receive a minimum of 8 hours of in-service 
training annually and new drivers are provided pre-service training. 
This training equals or exceeds that suggested by the Department of 
Educa t i on . 

5. There \ j> an established accident review board which studies accidents 
in the fleet and recommends actions to avoid repetition of similar 
acc i dents . 

6. The student instruction program includes: 

• Emergency evacuatioh drills in compliance with district policy. 

• Instructions to several passengers in each load on how to control 
the bus in the event of driver disablement. 

• Safe bus ridiny practice^, p^il.^p.. by adopting the traffic safety 
education curriculum developed by the Department of Education. 

• Informing students and parents about discipline procedures. 

7. The duties and responsibilities of all persons involved in pupil trans- 
portation are stated clearly in writing. Such persons include bus 
drivers, mechanics, transportation supervisors, teachers, coaches, 
chaperones, administrators, and the school board. 

8. Special qualifications including training requirements, personal con- 
duct, personal appearance and assignment to special trips have been 
established for drivers. 

t 

9. Provision is made for periodic review and assessment of school bus 
routes and stops with respect to safety haza^rds and changing student 
population. 

10. Provision is made f(^^ periodic review and assessment of school load- 
ing zones for safety and supervision of students. 

11. Preventriti ve measures to avoid bus overloads include regular load 
counts, reporting and corrcLlinc] overload conditions, and limiting 
passengers on activity trips to vehicle carrying capacity. 
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22-275 AUXILIARY SERVICES 
(CONTINUED) 



12. Special transportation a r ranqeinen ts are made ^or students with physi- 

v,al or iMtfJital hdfidicups as needed. 

13. Records, including the following, are maintained for management 
purposes : 

• Individual vehicle operating costs (gas, oil, parts^and supplies, 
maintenance labor, and reasons for repair). 



• Reimbursable and nonreimbursable mileage for each bus. 

• Other records including students transported, student conduct, out- 
of-service time of each bus for repairs, and service to stalled 
vehicles. 



1^. Adequate provision is made for maintenance and storage including garage 
facilities and equipment, washing facilities, and storage areas pro- 
tected from vandalism, theft, weather and .mud. 



15- A cjrrent parts inventory is maintained. 

16. There is provision for an adequate number of trained, experienced nie- 
chanics with adequate supervision, 

22-275 B. SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES 

1. The program is conducted in accordance with policies and principles 
which are conducive to the maintenance of a warm and aesthetic learn- 
ing climate as well as to the provision of nutritional meals to satisfy 
physical hunger. 

2. An atmosphere of dignity and hospitality is ' evidence in all phases 
of the meal program, 

3. Menus are planned to achieve the m<3ximuin aesthetic appearance. 

k. Food is prepared and served to insure consistent high quality at the 
t i ne of ea t i ng . 

5. Delivery systems are so planned and conducted as to accomplish the 
shortest possible serving tinje (without participant harrassment) and 
to eliminate long, slow restlessness-promoting lines. 

6. Personal dppea ranee of program personnel evinces pride in themselves 
and in t'leir program ac t i v i t i e . 

7. A calo, orderly, rjnd rcvisonably quiet dining area indicates that the 
oi)ove principh . .iff b(Mnq followed. 
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22-275 AUXILIARY SERVICES 
(CONTINUED) 

22-275 C. CUSTODIAL SERVICES 

1. The district has written guidelines for custodial and maintenance 
personnel that facilitate uniformity of performance in each building 
and its surrounding areas. 

2. Schedules are available, and followed, that indicate: 

• Areas to be cleaned at least daily. 

• Areas or equipment to be checked by maintenance personnel at least 
dai ly , 

• Cleaning and maintenance processes for other than daily 
respons i b i 1 i ty . 

• Safety inspections to be made of school plant areas and items of 
equipment for which the maintenance staff is responsible. 

3. Plans for a comprehensive preventive maintenance program are available 
and fol 1 owed . 

An up-to-date inventory indicates that: 

• Sufficient lavatory supplies are available. 

• Sufficient cleaning agents are available. 

5. The district has written duties and responsibilities for all custodial 
and maintenance personnel including custodial and maintenance workers, 
and custodial apd maintenance supervisors. 

6. In-service programs are provided to: 

• Keep personnel up-to-date in their individual job areas. 

• Keep personnel abreast of related statutes and OAR regulations that 
pertain to their responsibilities. 

7. Provisions are made to include custodial and maintenance personnel in 
the school safety program(s) . 
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PART I I I 



CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 

Part Ml presents descriptions of each of the required, and most of the op- 
tional, instructional programs offered by Oregon schools. Each description 
consists of a statement of purpose, gov^ls, curriculum content and organiza- 
tion, and indicators of a quality program. These descriptions are not in- 
tended to be prescriptive; rather, they are suggestions only, and are offered 
as guidelines for local district program development and evaluation. 

The STATEMENT OF PURPOSE describes the general content and/or rationale for 
each instructional program. It sets the framework for district goals that 
are to be the program's responsibility. 

The PROGRAM GOALS suggest the general educational outcomes for each instruc- 
tional program and should reflect district and state goals. They are adapted, 
by permis'sion, from goals developed by the Tri -County Goal Development Project. 
The relationships of these program goals to the Statewide Goals for Schooling 
are indicated by notations in parentheses following each goal statement. The 
notations are keyed to the goals as they appear on page lll-^b. While nx)St 
goals could conceivably be related to state-level goals, references are made 
to those only mobt directly related. 

Under the heading, CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION, the information: 

• Provides the bases for adopting state textbooks, defining teaching 
norm requirements in teacher certification, and program reporting and 
budgeting; and 

• Suggests models from which district program descriptions might be 
adapted and expended to meet local needs. 

Clearly, local program goals and content should reflect the district's own in- 
structional planning activities, including defining and assessing goals, 
identifying program needs, and setting priorities. (See OAR 22-230) 

Criterion statements, listed as INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM, can be used 
to evaluate each program. Though not exhaustive, they highlight a few signif- 
icant characteristics for each program. 

In addition to the indicators of quality, the following criteria may be used 
to evaluate instructional programs: 

1. Program content is compatible with program and district goals. 



Program Goals and Subject Matter Taxonomies for Course Goals, K-12 , Produced 
by the Tri-County Goals Development Project, Multnomah County Intermediate 
Education District, PO Box 16657, Portland, OR 97216. 
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2. All program goals can be related to district and course goals. 

3. A written description of the course of study shows how learning experi- 
ences are sequenced within the K-12 program, or portion thereof. 

k. Provisions are made for varied rates of learning and interests of 
students ♦ 

5. Curriculum content is coordinated, within the program and with kindred 
programs. ^ 

6. Students are encouraged to experience a variety of instructional media 
and learning activities. ^ 

7. The manner of instruction helps each student to develop a positive self- 
concept . 

8. Instructional staff have the equipment and supplie'*s needed for effective 
i ns truct ion, 

9. All teachers involved in the program hold valid teaching certificates and 
their assignments conform to teaching norm requirements. 

10. State-adopted textbooks and other/state-adopted materials are used. 

/ 

The Department of Education intends to expand upon these suggestions t^^ouri 
the publication of handbooks^ for the various progranr a reas as tine anc' re- 
sources pe rmi t . 



GOAL-SETTING 

The standards require districts to develop interrelated sets of goals. The 
following diagrams illustrate the relationships among these goals and will 
hel p the district: 

• Analyze its own sets of goals to assure that they are as comprehensive 
as possible. 

• Analyze its own sets of goals to assure that they are compatible with 
state goals and the minimum standards. 

• Show the intended relationships among the goals to assure a student's 
completion of the minimum requirements for graduation and for record 
keeping purposes. 



See Glossdry for del ini lion of HANDBOOK. 
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Figure 1 show.s the hierarchy of goals and illustrates the sequence of develop- 
ment beginning with the state goals. A district could also begin with existing 
course goals and then develop program and district goals. It also is possible 
to begin the process by setting program goals or district goals based on state 
goal s . 



State Goa 1 : "LEARNER - To develop the basic skills of read- 
ing, writing, computet icD^^ , spelling, speaking, listening and 
problem-solving; and tc develop a positive attitude toward 
learning as a lifelong endeavor." 



District Goal : "Each learner shall 
develop skills in reading for com- 




Progam Goal (Language Arts): 
"Syjdents wi I [ comprehea^ the 
printed material to succeed in 
their educational vocational, 
and social interests and 
i nqui r ies." * 



Course Goal k "The student 
knows that language is a 
collection of arbitrary sym- 
»bols and conventions (agreed- 
upon rules) for using these 
symbol s ." 



Fiq. - Relationships of Sets of Goals as Hierarchy 
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Program Goal (Language Arts): 
"Students will respond to 
literature in subjective, 
analytic and evaluative ways." 




Course Goa 1 : "The student 
knows that some works of 
literature have no easily de- 
fined meaning, that they exist 
as stories to enjoy or as ex- 
periments in language (e.g., 
modern poetry)." 



Figure 2 depicts the possible relationships among state, district and program 
goals; for example, a program goal may serve more than one district goal, and 
two district goals may serve a common state goal. 
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Fig. 2 - Relationships Among Sl • e. District and Program Goals 

By developing a schematic such as the one illustrated in Figure 2, the Dis- 
trict can: 

1. Verify the comprehensiveness of program goals; 

2. Identify any overlooked district or state goals; 

3. Pinpoint redundancies in goals across programs. 
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STATEWIDE GOALS FOR SCHOOLING 



Each individua. will have the opportunity to develop to the best of 'is or her 
ability the^ knov; 1 edge , skills, and atiitudes to function as a (an): 



A. INDIVIDUAL 

1. To develop the skills necessary for achieving fulfillment as a 
sel f -d i reeled person; 

2. To acquire the knowledge necessary for achieving and maintain- 
ing physical a^^d mental health; 

3. To develop the capacity for coping with cnange through an 
-understanding of the arts, humanities, scientific processes, 

and the principles involved in n«king moral and ethical 
choices . 

8. LEARNER 

1. To develop the basic sjtills of: 

a. Reading c. Computation 3. Speaking 

b. Writing d. Spelling f. Listening 

g. Problem-solving 

C. PRODUCER 

1. To learn of the variety of occupations; 

2. To learn to appreciate the dignity and value of work and the 
mutual responsibilities of employes and employers; 

3. To learn to identify personal talents and interests, to make 
appropriate career choices, and to develop career skills. 

D. CITIZEN 

1. To learn to act in a responsible manner; 

2. To learn of the rights and responsibilities of citizens of 
the community, state, nation, and world; 

3. To learn to understand, respect and interact with people of 
different cultures, generations, and races. 

E. CONSUMER 

1. To acquire knowledge and to develop skills in the management 
of personal resources necessary for meeting obligations to 
self, family, and society. 

F. FAMILY MEMBER 

1. To learn of the rights and responsibilities of family members 
and to acquire the skills and knowledge to strengthen and en- 
joy fami ]\ 1 i f e . 
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BASIC EDUCATION 



Basic education progra^';^ help students develop skills, knowledge and attitudes 
in the basic subjects of reading, writing, computing, music, science, language, 
physical education, mathematics, health and traffic safety. These programs lay 
the founaation for successful schooling by helping students develop their abil-: 
ities to communicate, compute and solve problenis effectively. In addition, 
basic education programs '-ovide opportunities for students to learn to apply 
their skills and knowled in the various life roles. 

The following pages describe the basic education programs, outlining their pur- 
poses, goals, curriculum content and organization, and indicators of quality. 

ART EDUCATION 

PURPOSE 

Art education provides opportunities for students to experience creativity, to 
enrich aesthetically their daily living, and to appreciate beauty. It is the 
experience itself, rather than the finished art product, that contributes to 
the students' personal development. Art must be a vital part of the instruc- 
tional program, providing well-planned continuity in the students' art experi- 
ences, Studencs should enter into a variety of activities, such as observing, 
experimenting, selecting, organizing, constructing, designing, creating, cor- 
relating, evaluating and sharing. 

goals' 

Sl uden ts will: 

1. Be able lo interpret the natural and man-made environment with perception 
and discrimination. (A-1, A-3) 

2. Kn(;w/be able: 

• To select and use art materials that are specifically suited to re- 
quirenients for art expression. (A-I, A-3, C-3) * 

• Through art, to interpret the life and values of their culture and that 
cf others. (A-1 , A-3. D-3) 

• To value the ideas that inspire their own art expression and that of 
others. (A-1 , A-3. 0*3) 

3. Understand the art of their own heritage, historical and cultural art 
forms, and the interaction of art and society. (A-I, A~3. D-3) 

Know the language of art and be able to use that language to express them- 
selves and to communicate. (A-1, A-3. B-lg) 
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5. Know the r.ajor principles of cociposition and be able to apply this knowl- 
edge to their work. (A-1, A-3, C-3) *^ 

6. Have the knowledge and skills needed to adapt to their visual environ- 
ment . (A-1 , A-3) 

7. Be able to apply the language, disciplines, and processes of art to im- 
prove the quality of their personal lives and that of society. (A-1, 
A-3, C-3, D-3) 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Gr ades Kindergarteg Through Three : 

Children in the primary grades tend to enjoy expressing their thoughts in art 
form. They should not be expected to develop artistically finished products; 
their artistic expressions should be accepted with understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Children think differently than adults, and their artistic expressions 
will reflect their own thoughts. 

Primary children can learn to: paint (tempera, finger paint); draw (chalk, 
v^et and dry paper); model (dough and oil clay); cut, tear, and paste (paper, 
cloth); paint (wood blocks, spools, corks, sponges); string (beads, seeds, 
fiacaroni); construct (blocks, boxes); weave; shape paper; stitch on burlap; 
letter; arrange (realia, flowers); create mobiles, hand puppets; enjoy art ex- 
hibits and museums. 



Grades Four Through Six : 

This developmental stage markedly affects boys' and girls' efforts to use art 
as a form of communication. They are concerned about realism and often wish 
to express their ideas beyond their ability to do so. The teacher must be 
skillful in keeping imagination alive while at the same time providing for 
skill development. Provisions for choice of media and knger periods of time 
for special projects is important in preventing their loss of self-confidence. 

Among the many possible activities are: wide use of crayons and colored chalk 
(drawing, blending coJors) ; work with clay; paper cutting, tearing, rolling, 
scoring, pleating; use of charcoal; paper modeling; use of tempera; weaving; 
stitchinq; booklet making; lettering; construction (wood, wire, strinq, card- 
board boxes, discard materials); use of water colors; visits to art museums 
and exh i b i ts , 



Grades Seven and Eight : 

Opportunities should be provided for students to extend those skills intro- 
duced in preceding grades. Attention should be given to special interests 
hoys and girls as they continue to grow toward the critical awareness of 
adultnood. Emphasis at this time begins to shift from the working pr(^cess 
that of the final pr:>d'JCt. 
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Of particular interest to these students are: sketching (charcoal, pencil, 
chalk, water color, mixed media); stenciling (silk screen); construction and 
nx)dels; printing, sculpturing (soap, sandstone, plaster forms, soft wood, 
salt blocks); poster making; using complementary color schemes, color value, . 
analogous and nxDnochromat ic colors, grayed colors; design; crafts (wood 
carving, jewelry making, basketry, weaving, stitchery, rrosaics, masks, ce- 
ramics, leather, metal tooling, collage). 

Grades Nine Through Twel ve : 

These students should be offered a breadth of courses, such as: basic explo- 
ration in fundamentals; appreciation for the contributions of art to every- 
day living; study of the history of art; principles of design; exploration 
of photography; creation of cartoons as a form of communication in such fields 
as politics, sports, editorials, advertising, comic strips; three dimensional 
ceramics; experiences in clothing design, costuming, fashion illustration; 
design craft; interior design; surveys of theater and stage design. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Instruction is based on a developmental program which has defined goals 
of' i nst rue t ion . 

2. Teachers provide for stimulation of creative thought and activity. 

3. Art experiences are planned which are appropriate to the interests of 
students and can be applied to all area5 of the curriculum. 

k. Provision is made for students to evaluate their own work and the work 
of others in positive, const ruct i ve . way s . 

5. Continued improvement of the art education program is maintained through 
specialized teachers, supervision, and/or in-service activities. 

6. Students have an opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 
careers in art and allied fields. 

Also, ^*|^ indicators of quality applicable to all instructional programs listed 
on page*^ 1-2. 
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BUSINLSS EDUCATION 



PURrOSE 

The business curriculum offers instruction in the general and vocational areas. 
Courses of study include general business, business law, business economics, 
business mathematics, business comniun i ca t ions , bookkeeping, typewriting, short- 
hand and other office training in addition to those subjects dealing with con- 
sunier education. 

Vocational courses and programs in business and office education are designed 
to prepare students for entry-level positions in business while at the same 
tine affording them adeguate academic preparation for further education. 

GOALS ^ 

Students v/i I 1 : 

1. Learn about the American economic system. (D-1) 

2. Learn about bu'^iness structure and organisation. (A-3, C) 

3. Develop communication skills needed »0! business. (C-3) 

^4. Develop skills of typevyriting and other office machines. (C-3i 

5. Develop skills needed for entry level clerical and secretarial lobs . 
(C-3) 

6. Explore the ndn / areas of business and office activities. (C-1) 

7. Develop wholesome attitudes tovyard consumer affairs. (E) 

8. Acquire leadership skills through participation in Future Business Loaders 
of America. (A-1) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Grades Kindergarten Througn Six . 

In these grades, students become av-yare of adult life roles. Career awareness 
should be integrated into their learning experiences, providing them with 
specific information regarding business occupations. 

Grades Seven Through Nine : 

At this level students should have the opportunity to explore business and of- 
fice occupations. Typewriting and (jcneral business instruction are frequently 
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offered to these students. More recently, occupational courses in business 
have been included to introduce students to occupations in the business field. 



Grades Ten Through Twelve : 

Career preparation is emphasized in these grades, as well as the general 
areas of business and consumer education. Many of the traditional courses 
offer skills and knowledge needed for personal and consumer life roles. 

Occupational and career learning experiences are further described in the 
section entitled, "Vocational Education." 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Instruction is reflected through a written ^oal-based K'12 program. 

2. Current written records are available of student progress related to 
curriculum objectives. 

3. The curriculum is based on current practices in business. 

k. An appropriate advisory committee is being utilized to evaluate and up- 
date curriculum. 

5. Teachers have practical experience in the field of business and office 
occupations . 

6. Students arc encouraged to participate in Future Business Leaders of 
America , 

7. Coorerative work experience is available to students who can benefit 
f rom i t . 

8. Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 

Note: For further indicators of quality programs, see the "Vocational Educa- 
tion" section. Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all instruc- 
tional programs, listed on pages 1-2. 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 

For our nation to flourish and remain strong, we must have a citizenry which is 
actively involved in its affairs, in a constructive and informed manner. A 
carefully planned program in citizenship education should develop in students 
knowledge of, and concern about, the affairs of the community, state, nation 
and world. Students should unde^^stand the functions of the various levels of 
government, and learn to work harmoniously with others. 



GOALS 

Students wi 1 1 : 
I 



Understand the structure, functions and relationships of the various 
levels of government and related community functions. (E)-2) 

Understand the need for sound international relations. (D-2) 

Be able to relite the political system to functions of government. (0-2) 

Understand individual rights and the American legal system. (D-l) 

Know how various levels of goyernment obtain and expend funds. (0-2) 

Understand the relationship of -values- to behavior. (A-1) 

Understand the citizen*s responsibilities to governmental and nongovern- 
mental community affairs. (D-2) 

Understand the need for positive relationships with other members of 
society including mino»^ity members and other family members. (D-3j, F) 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

A well-planned program in citizenship education should be incorporated through- 
out the elementary and secondary grades. Instruction should focus on two 
majo.' areas: government and human relations. 

Government : 

1. Basic government, including the purpose of government, broad ^serv ices of 
government, and citizenship participation. 

2. Local government, including local government services, the organization 
and function of cities, counties and local service districts. 

3. State government, including the function and services of state govern- 
ment, the relationships of state government to federal and local govern- 
ments, the organization of t^e legislature and the legislative process, 
and the state government agencies and their functions. 

^. National government, including the organization and function of the ex- 
-^cutive, judicial and congressional branches, the federal government 
bureaus and their functions, and the basic constitutional guarantees* 
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5. Politics, with eiitphasis of the American political system and citizen par- 
ticipation in the political system. 

6. International government and international relations. 

7. The legal system and civil rights, including basic individual rights, the 
need for rules and laws, how laws are prepared, adopted and changed at 
various governmental levels, the courts and law enforcement, and classifi- 
cations of laws. 

8. Government finance and taxation, including the various means of acquiring 
funds and the uses of funds. 

9. Civic affairs, including the functions and relationships of nongovern- 
mental publ ic^ service agencies. 

Hun'>an Relations : 

1. Value and character development. 

2. Interpersonal relations with other people generally. 

3. Interpersonal relations specifically relating to family members. 
Interpersonal relations specifically relating to minorities. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

*» 

1. A comprehensive plan of classroom activities at all grade levels which 
proposes to accomplish the adopted goals. 

2. Classrooms which are organ-zed to be "laboratories of democracy." 

3. Opportunities for students to ,;xercise responsibilities ^oth in the class- 
room setting and in the total school setting. 

^4. Simulated opportunities for demt)cratic participation. 

5. Utilization of governmental and nongovernmental comniunity service agencies 
and personnel in hf^lping students learn and develop responsibilities. 

6. An emphasis on learning of t'he citizen's relationship to both his/her 
immediate (local and state) :>ociety and more distant (nation and world) 
society. V 

7. Opportunities Tor students |o learn qovernmental and nongovernmental com- 
fnunity service af|ency functions t^-rough internships with those agencies. 

8. Provision for contirmous assessment of the degree to which goals arc 
ach i eved . 

Also, see mdirators of qu<)lity programs applicable to all instructional pro- 
grjf'i>, listed on ptiges 1-2. 
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CONSUMER AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 

A comprehensive program in consumer and home economics education provides or- 
ganized educational experiences at all grade levels. The program strives to 
improve individual and family living, taking into consideration societal and 
environmental concerns, consumer skills and career preparation for homemaking 
and wage earning. 

GOALS 

St uden ts will: 

1. Know the concepts of hucnan .development and family living, and vvi 1 1 be able 
to use them in their physical, mental, social and" emotional development. 
(A, F) 

2. Be able to make personally satisfying family finance and consumer deci- 
sions based on individual and family values. (E) 

3. Be able to make effective decisions reflecting social concerns in the 
selection and management of the home, its furnishings and the environment. 
(C, D) 

4. Know and value principles of nutrition, food selection and preparation to 
nteet individual, family and societal needs. (A-2) 

5. Be able to make textile and clothing decisions with emphasis on selection, 
construction and maintenance, while developing creativity in related arts 
to meet individual and family needs. (A, F) 

6. Know and posses.- skills needed for entry-level employment or further edu- 
cation in home economics related career.s. (C) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 



Grades Kindergart en Through Six: 

All students in grades K-6 are exposed to concepts relating to home and family 
living skills including, but not limited to, basic nutrition, consumer educa- 
tion and personal and family relationships. 

Grades Seven and Eight : 

Junior high school programs provide exploratory experiences in all areas of 
specialization, allowing students to explore uses of materials and equipment 
and to observe job related areas. 
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Grades Nine Through Twelve : 

A (T.ininuni two-year curriculum includes in-depth experiences in human develop- 
pient and fan-ily relationships, family finance and consumer decisions, housing 
and environmental concerns, nutrition and foods, and lextiie and clothing 
dec i s ions . 
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INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Course offerings (grades 9-12) are such that students have an opportunity 
to study all of the following areas of home economics within a two-year 
program: 

• Human development and the family. 

• Family finance and consumer decisions. 

• Housing and the environment. 

• Nutrition and foods. 

• Textiles and clothing. 

2. A current, written, yearly curriculum plan incorporates the nx)st up-to- 
date state-approved curriculum design and coordinates the junior high and 
senior high school programs. 

3. In areas of the minimum graduation requirements (e.g., health education, 
personal finance, career education), the home economics teacher makes a 
specific contribution through advising, consulting and cooperative plan- 
ning and/or teaching. 

k. The home economics program helps students apply and build on competencies 
developed in other classes (e.g., reading, computing, decision making). 

5. Extended learnings (i.e., the extension of planned classroom learnings 
from school into home and community) are an integral part of the 

cu r r i cul um. 

6. Provision is made for youth leadership development as an integral part 
of the home economi cs program (e.g., FHA-HERO) . 

7. Consideration is given to males and females in the multiple roles of 
' consumer, homemaker, family member and producer. 

8. A yearly plan and budget exists to maintain and improve the department 
and program (i.e., exhaustible suppliers, capital outlay). 

9. There is an active consumer homemaking advisory committee. 

10. Career awareness and exploration are induced in each unit of study or 
level of instruct ion. 

11. Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of listening, speaking, 
readmq and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all instructional proqrams 
1 is ted on pages 1 -2 . 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 

The primary concern of forei^gn language education is to help students develop 
facility in understanding, speaking, reading and writing in a second language. 
The added benefits for students are many: students' basic communication skills 
are reinforced, and students acquire a basis for analyzing (through comparison 
and contrast) their own culture, value system, and personal development. Stu- 
dents develop new insights and awareness of the points of view and sensitiv- 
ities of others . 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Know the nature and functions of language. 

2. Be able to reproduce the sounds and patterns of a second language. (B-l,e) 

3- Be able to read the second language with ease, enjoyment and appreciation. 
(B-l,a) 

k. Be able to write the second language appropriately, with fluency. (B-l,b) 

5. Know possible uses of the second language. (D-3) 

6. Be able to apply and extend basic educational skills of communication, 
computation and decision-making through the second language. (B) 

7- Be able to employ the second language as a means of self-expression and 
communication with others. (B-l) 

8. Be able to understand and converse with people who speak the second 
language as their native language, (B-l) 

9. Know and appreciate the formal and informal aspects of the culture of the 
people who speak the second language as their native language. (D-3) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

Leva 1 I : 

At this level, instruction focuses on helping students acquire basic skills in 
understanding ^nd speaking a second language; skills include pronunciation, 
vocabulary, spLllinq, word forrnation, sentence patterns. Students are intro- 
duced to a comparison of American af)d second - 1 ang u^ge cultures. 
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Level II : 

Continual emphasis should be given to the listening, comprehension and speak- 
ing aspects of the language. Reading and writing skills should be carefully 
developed in relation to the capacity of the student. Culture as an integral 
part and reflection of the language is interwoven throughout the entire lan- 
guage experience at this level. 

Levels III and IV : 

Emphasis on the basic communication skills is continued. Free oral expression 
and the writing of paragraphs and short themes are recommended for this level. 
Current materials of topical interest are appropriate instructional resources. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Instruction is presented through a written goal-based system of language 
arts that incorporates a four-level approach. 

2. Current written records are available of student progress related to 
curriculum objectives. 

3. The instructor makes maximum use of personality and background to moti- 
. vate students. 

Second language content is taught in a context that is meaningful and 
enjoyable to the student. 

5. Comprehension, speaking, reading and writing instruction help students, 
improve basic language skills. 

6. Allowances are made for students needing special attention, 

7. The program is interdisciplinary, offering college and/or career- 
oriented courses. 

8. The program encourages students to participate in activities such ^s: 
school plays, community plays, speaking activities, mass media activi- 
ties and community services. 

9. Students use second language communication skills effectively when study- 
ing environmental, historical, cultural and other issue-oriented projects. 

10. Students have an opportunity to become faniiiiar with the potential for 
careers u^ing foreign language abilities. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to r3 1 1 instructional proqrai,is 
1 i s ted on pages I -2 . 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 

Significant health problems, such as cancer, heart disease, mental illness, 
venereal disease, drug abuse, malnutrition, environmental pollution and emphy- 
sema, are real causes for concern nationvvide. Given the appropriate skills 
and knowledge, our citizenry can cope with these problems. Health education 
helps students learn to recognize and accept major responsibility for their 
own health, and partial responsibility for the health of others. Students 
come to understand their ovN/n behavior through the development and use of a 
valuing system; they acquire the tools needed for adaptinrg to and coping with 
the I r en V i ronment . 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Have positive self-concepts. (A-1, A-3) 

2. Be able to deal positively with feelings about others. (D-2, D-3 , F-1) 

3. Have the knowledge and skills necessary to make decisions which will en- 
hance the physical and mental health of community members. (A-2, B-l,g, 
D-3, E-1) 

k. Have the basic knowledge of hun^n growth and development. (A-2) 

5. Have che knowledge and skills necessary to live safely, prevent accidents 
and provide emergency care. (D-I) 

6. Understand the purposes served by the family in providing psychological 
and phys iol og i ca 1 secur i ty to its membe rs , (F^ 1 ) 

7» Understand the current locals natio/ial and global health problems and 
some of the ways in which they might be solved. (D-2) 

8. Be familiar with, evaluate and use materials and services provided by 
individuals and/or organizations dedicated to solving health problems. 
(BH , D-1 , E-1 , F-1) 

9. Be familiar wJ th career opportunities in health and allied fields. 
(C-1 , C-3, E-1) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

In health education programs, planned learning experiences help students de- 
velop positive attitudes and practices related to critical health issues. The 
health curriculum is concerned with, but not limited to, emotional health and 
positive self-image; appreciation and respect for the human body; personal 
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f!-fnp..- health issues of alcohol, tobacco and drug use and abuse; health mis- 
fitrvess, health lo^ueb u. ' r - „prc i se on the body systems and on 

"""itl^'IpecH, heauS proMe»s are dealt with in this content, 
^nd not in piece-meal fashion. 

r 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

, re--:.t:h%r.rte\f.;:3-i^„S!^ 

anO/oradapted ?o Let local needs and professional standards. 

^ L:i:;-t^r:arrt:;;e:rir-i:"-d:rt 

C.ri.,.p,ans.d,nstr.^ 

Concerning health instruction and desirable health practices. 

-r;ei-rs;:rto-s:niaS%t^^:rt'd:x°:n^a-?;^^^^ 

dec;sion-Hiaking processes and value systems. 

- ■•r-;;ife::-:^"ertu=^e;|:=^^^^^^ 

.skills and behavior necessary to responsibly solve inoivic 
community health problems. ; ,. ■ i 

irer^-o^-rirr.: t^i'red-:-.- -h- t!::;'er:;;r 

is not included in health education. 

school personal and health P™'"^ i^-l? .t-^^sCh^Uh ' In^'^^ct ion 

:rtrerafr^:oi:::^:":":i:i^r---- ---^ 

roles in school health services. 

■ • . t-n,. \r- niven to the school health coordinator in order to 
8. Appropriate time is given to t-^^ sc ^. ^ , ^^e publication 

e;^;-^ ^!-:/;:r-?^:';;;o" r'^Iid , pa. ore,on. 

Department of Education publication). . 
9 Students have an opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 

careers in health and allied fields. 
Also, see indicators of ouality applicable to all instructional programs 
1 isted on pages 1-2. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Pl'RPOSE «. 

Industrial arts provides opportunities for all students to develop an under- 
standing of many aspects of industry and technology: the consumer, technical, 
occupational, managerial, soci-al, historical, and cultural. Furthermore, it 
'helps students acquire i ndustr i aPand techni ca^knowledge and competencies 
through creative and problem-solving learning experiences. These exper i ences 
include experimenting, planning, designing, cons t ruct i [ig , evaluating, and 
using tools, machines, materials and processes. 

•v 

goals' 

Students will: 

1, Be awar^ o{ industry and its place in our culture. (C-1 , 2) 

2. ^e able to use tools and machines safely and properly. (C-3) 

3.. Know and be able to apply skills that cont r i bate to safe living and work- 

ing conditions. (A-2) 
^ Be able to apply and extend basic educational skills of communication, ' 

computation, and dec i ak)n -mak i ng in solving problems industry. IB-i.g;, 

5. Value'and be able to plan avoca^onal actiyities to balance and enrich 
vocational pursuits. (C-l, 3) ■ ' 

6. Know the economic structure of our industrial society. (A-3, C) 

7. Know and apply the*Ir individual 'talents, attitudes interests and indi- 
• vidual potential related to the industrial and technical areas. [l-i) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Grades Kindergarten Through Six : 

The' K-6 program familiarizes students with the kinds of work people do and the 
relationship between work and the production and use of goods and services. 
Industrial arts experiences integrated into the elementary school program can 
devel9p skills in using tools and materials, positive attitudes toward work, 
and an understanding of personal abilities. 

Grades Seven and Eight : 

The program in grades 7-8 consists of laboratory experiences which (l) give 
hands-on activities represent i-ng a broad range of industrial occupations; 
(2) provide information on making meaningful occupational choices; 
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(3) acquaint students with the significance of f ^"^ing techn°log^^^^^^ 
(l) instill an understanding and appreciation of work; and (5) develop 
skills to pursue a meaningful role as an individual. 

Grades Nine Through Twelve : 

Th« nrnnr;,^ in qrodcs 9-12 Offers laboratory experiences for students to ex- 
perience "f^" hands-on^ctivities in .ate.-ials and processes, graphic com- 
rrunications, power, and electricity. 



INDICATORS OF A QUAl ITY PROGRAM 

, The program is based on a written philosophy of industrial arts consist- 
ent with the district career education pl-an. 
2 Each instructor has an ongoing safety program which is based on a written 

ptan and which is included as a part of the instructional program. 
3. ^Each instructor has a college rajor in industrial arts. 
k. Each instructor has evidence of recent industrial or professional 
educa t i on , 



There is v/ritten evidence of a student evaluation process which allows 
In indlJiaUi to choose the best method of learni a written record is 
kept bf proqress. 

Each irrstructor has a written plan for career education instruction which 
shoves how it is integrated vvi th each course. 

Each instructor has an inventory system for material, supplies, tools, 
and equipment. 

Each instructor has implemented a student organization that teaches 
industrial practices. 
9 Regular department meetings are held, and documented. ^ ^ 

Each instructor has written evidence of interdisciplinary activities and 
how they relate to other disciplines. 

Each instructor has a list of conipetenc i es developed and used by the dis- 
trict; the list is revised as needed, ^ 
Each instructor has evidence that students have alternative methods for 
meeting course goals and competencies. 

Each instructor has a written plan adopted Ixy the administration for 
machine and tool replacement. 
,/. Each instructor has a written plan to keep other teachers and counselors 

informed of the industrial arts program and its objectives. 
,5 Students have an opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 
careers in industrial arts and allied fields. 



5. 

6. 
7. 



10. 

1 1 . 

12. 
13. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 



PURPOSE 



Language arts plays a ™jor role in helping students th.nk and express them- 
selves clearly. To be able to think clearly, students need communication 
tools that permit them to understand, reflect, make decisions, and move from 
the concrete to the abstract. Their degree of success in these mental proc- 
esses is proportionate to the degree of proficiency they achieve in specific 
con^unication skills. As a minimum, students need basic competency ^-^ad" 
ing listening, speaking and writing; all districts should develop a minimum 
skills basic program for this purposV^. At the same time, district level cur- 
riculums should contain goals and objectives that go beyond the basic level 
skill program. These programs, therefore, should offer each student oppor- 
tunities to become proficient in the survival skills of communication as well 
as opportunities to move from the survival level to a sel f-actual izat ion level 



goals' 



Students will: j 



1 Comprehend the printed material needed to succeed in educational, voca- 
tional, ahd social interests and activities. (All state goals) 

2 Respond to literature in subjective, analytic, and evaluative ways. 
(B-1) ' 

3 Interpret literature and the humanities as a reflection of the life, 
values, and ideas of this and other cultures. (B-1, a to g) 

k. Effectively use language in interaction with others, gaining and improv- 
ing group communication skills. (B-1, a to g) 

Recognize that ideas are expressed in many ways: dialects, v.erbal rrodes , 
styles and usage levels, associations and po ,its of view.. [0- \ , I, 3) 

6. Write honestly, creatively, and clearly. (B-1, a to g) 

7 Adapt speech and writing to different purposes, audiences, and communica- 
tion forms, using appropriately the mechanics and conventions of wr.ting 
and speech to assure accuracy and clarity. (D-l, 2, 3) 

8. Acquire, inlerprel and evaluate information through purposeful and criti- 
cal observation and listening. (D, E, F) 



5. 



3. 



Know that lanquage adapts to the needs of people through time. (D-3) 



'Adapted f run, Tt i-County Gonl Df vc- 1 opmcn t Project 
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10. Effectively express and interpret ideas, attitudes, and feelings in non- 
verbal ways. (A-1) ^ 

11. Know that experience in the world is given meaning and shape by language. 
(A1 1 state goals) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Grades Kindergarten Through Three :/ 

In grades K-3 students acquire basic skills in listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. These skills must be taught in a manner that fosters a positive 
attitude toward communication skills. 

Grades Four Through Six : 

In grades '»-6 students increase their proficiency in communication skills. 
Specific instruction should be provided on using basic communication skills 
to reach other goals of study. Students should be able to re^d and compre- 
hend meanings of words, sentences, paragraphs and stories, and glossaries, 
and use bibliographies to acquire 'nformation and ideas. They should achieve 
moderate accuracy in spelling, punctuating, speaking, listening anjl organiz- 
ing ideas. TTiey should write legibly and speak clearly with a personal style 
that communicates effectively. 

Grades Seven Through Twelve : 

In grades 7-12 students have opportunities to become efficient in: 

• Demonstrating critical thinking skills by ana 1 yz i ng- propaganda , in- 
nuendo, implication, logic and evidence, as well as common logic 

f a 1 1 ac i es . 

• Using various modes of writing and speakfng, including description, 
explanation, argument, or persuasion as appropriate to a given 

s i tuat ion . 

• Identifying with verbal or written logical evidence, from what is 
read, the author's purpose and th6 reader's reactio" 



Demonstrating understanding of significant literature, drama, and 



prose . 



• Using knowledge of literature and drama as a chief resource when 
studying environmental, historical, economic and political issues, 

INDICATORS or A QUALITY PROGRAM 

Instruction reflects a written goal-based sequential program for grades 

K- ! ? . 
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Current written records of student progress on curriculum objectives are 
ava i 1 db 1 e • 

The curriculum is balanced (i.e., includes skills in listening, reading, 
writing, and speaking) and provides opportunities to improve basic lan- 
guage arts skills (K-12) in a progressive way. 

Curriculum programs are available for students who need special attention. 

Language arts is taught in a context that is meaningful and enjoyable to 
the student. 

6. Other content area teachefs provide instruction in commun i ca t ion -sk i H s 
related to thei r area. 

7 The language arts program motivates students to participate in communica- 
tion activities (e.g., school plays, community plays, speaking activities, 
mass media activities). 

8. Students effectively use communication skills when studying environmental, 
historical, cultural and other i ssue-or i enied subjects. 

9. Studenis have an opportunity to become familiar with potential careers 
using I'anguage arts abilities. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all instructional programs 
1 i sted on pages 1 -2 . 
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MATVIEMATtCS 

« 

PURPOSE [ 

The mathematics program develops the student's problem-solving abilities, in- 
cluding recognizing and defining problems; estimating and predicting; measur- 
ing collectir/^, organizing, and presenti.)g data; devising problem-solving 
strategies; a\d computing and validating results. Problem-Solving separately 
or concurrent iVuses nx)St o, all of these skills; hence, a complete rr^athe- 
matics progrfam h^lps the studen-t develop all of them. 

GOALS .. 
Students wi v{ : 

1. Have the skills necessary for quantitative problem-solving. (A-1 , 3, 
B-1 , C, C-3, G, E) 

2. Be able to use problem-solving skills and principles, and mathematical 
concepts in the areas of applied mathematics. (A-1, 3, B-lg, C-3, E} 

3 Be able to discover and recognize patterns and relationships in mathe- 
matics, in nature, and in the application of mathematics. (A-1, 2, 3) 

k Recognize the influence mathematics has had on our culture, its signifi- 
Cance to other fields, the logic of n^thematical systems, and the '"JP^ct, 
uses and limitations of computers and calculators. (A^l , 3, 0-\g, V-5, t) 

5 Have the knowledge, understandings and skills necessary for the develop- 
ment of a lifelong interest in mathematical processes and reasoning. 
(A-1, 3, B-lc. B-lg, C-3) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

Basic content of the program, kindergarten through pre-algebra, concentrates 
on developing skill's and concepts in ten major areas: 

• Number, numeration, use of numbers. 

• Number sense, "friendliness" for numbers, "feeling" for numbers, 
elementary number theory. 

• Use of variables as symbols, and other symbols in communicating ideas 
and stating relationships. 

• Problem solving (development of problem-solving skills). 

• Computation (efficient use of alqorithms and use of mechanical and/or 
el ec tron i c aids). 
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. Applications (including, but not limited to. vocational survey courses 
and career cluster support). 

* V. Geometry (relationships in plane and space as opposed to "formal" 
geometry dealing with proofs). 

• Measurement (metric, SI, primarily). 

• Estimation and approximation (awarerress of "reasonably). 

f 

• Graphs, statistics, probability, prediction. 

In the development of mathematical concepts two characteristics are common: 

, Development begins at the concrete level (using manipulati ves when- 
ever possible) and moves gradually through a representative level to 
the abstract 1 evel . 

, The problem-solving approach, sometimes utilizing guided discovery, 
is used extensively in the development of concepts and skills. 

Organizational plans are geared to meeting learner needs, which tend to become 
ZTe varied as the learners progress. Three groups w.th different needs are. 

. Students who need additional work designed to further develop profi- 
ciency in the basic mathemat i ca'l content. 

. Students who are capable and also mathematically oriented, who need 
courses (beginning with algebra) which constitute the so-called 
"formal" mathematics sequence. 

• Students who are capable but not mathematically inclined by interest 
or career. They need a wide range of mathematics courses which in 
elude basic mathematics, applications, mathematics related to "reer 
clusters and specialized uses of mathematics (e.g., computer science; 
These are often needs of all students; hence, a quality program 
offers a variety of learning opportunities and provides for flexi- 
bility in meeting varied and changing student interests and needs. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Teachers use a problem-solving approach in instruction. 

2 Current written records about student progress in meeting program goals 
arlavailable and shouid include a record of progress from one schoo 
level to the next (i.e.. elementary to junior high, and junior high to 
senior high) . 

3. The program meets individual differences by: 

. Accomnx.datinq individual learning styles, levels, interests, needs, 
and pace within classes. 
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• Providing curriculum programs and appropriate materials for students 
who. need spejcial attention. 

• Conducting appropriate programs for students who have (a) mathematical 
ability, (b) mathematical interest, and (c) future plans requiring 
extensive mathematics background. 

• Providing appropriate programs for the capable but non-mathema t i ca 1 1 y 
oriented students whose mathematical needs may require conrtent, learn- 
ing activities, and materials substantially different from a slower 
paced, formal mathematics sequence. 

/4. The subject is taught in a relevant context, including problems related 
to the '"student world." 

5. Instructional practices reflect the findings of nationally recognized 
authorities or groups in mathematics, and are consistent with learning 
theory. 

6. The formal assessment program tests goals and objectives which are con- 
sistent with the district's mathematics program goals. 

7. Students have the opportunity to experiment, observe, investigate, and 
generalize through a variety of activities. 

8 Teaching strategies use an inductive approach and promote guided dis- 
covery. Many concepts are developed through activities by which a stu- 
dent may independently recognize the desired knowledge, rather than 
listing concept* and attempting to rationalize them through example. 

9. Teaching strategies use a.deductive process for the testing hypotheses 
and the analysis of structure. 

Students are able to acquire calculator and computer 1 i teracy ( i .e. , 
working knowledge of at least one and understanding of the roles and 
1 imi tations of both) . 

Assistance to student^ is available to maintain (or improve) minimum 
skills once they are learned. 

12. Students have an opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 
careers in mathematics and allied fields. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all instructional programs 
1 i sted on pages 1 -2 . 
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MUS.IC EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 

Music education provides experiences through which students, can fulfill a vari 
efy of personal and social needs. Students need to: 

• Satisfy the fundamental need to create. - 

• Understand and communicate feelings and emotions that Kords ^1one 
cannot convey. 

• Recognize and become sensitive to beauty. 

• Develop cultural and aesthetic values, realizing the enduring quali- 
ties of music and its place in the world today. 

• Maintain individual identity and a sense of personal worth. 

Also. ..usic enriches a student's life in leisure activities and social rela- 
tionships, and provides the means to develop skill .n performance. 

GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Know the basic elements and structure of music. (A^) 

2. Be able to use notational systems. (A-3) 

3. Be able to improvise and create music. (B-l) 
1». Have skill in performing music. (C-3) 



5. 



Know the implications of music in qur society, with respect to "^^^'^^ 
careers, its avocationat and leisure uses and, as consumers, know about 
musical products. (C-3, A-2) 

6. Demonstrate an^nterest in and sensitivity to ethnic music and the 
American musical heritage. (D-3) 

7. Be aware of music as an avenue of communication for the exchange of feel 
Ings and emot ions . (A-2) 

8. Be ,^re humane and sensitive toward people and the ^.^^^ 'TuTl^L^lZl 
a more complete personality through emotional, mtuit.ve and subjective 
responses to nusic. (A-2) 

9. Have auditory-sensory perception and aesthetic responsiveness through 
guided listening and performing experiences. (A-3) 
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CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

A complete music program i ncl udes'^pe rf ormi ng , listening to, creating, and 
studying about music at all grade levels. 

Lasting u'nde r stand in gs and attitudes are acquired $equentially as a result qf 
many related experiences and encounters with the same core concept At tirst 
the student has only a very hazy awareness of concepts i nvol v . ng ^ rhythm or 
melody. Next come perceptions, then reinforcing experiences- to test these 
early perceptions, a'nd finally, growth and understanding until the student 
has developed mature concepts. 

The basic activity in music education at all levels is listening. Every learn- 
ing situation in mus i c ' i n vol ves listening: matching a single pitch; discrim- 
inating between pitches; creating and improvising rhythms melodies, harmonies, 
and movenient to music; analyzing design or historical significance; improv ng 
performance skills. All music experiences contribute to the development of 
the student's listening skills. 

Primary and Intermediate Grades : 

Rhythm and melody are stressed in grades K-3. Major focus at the intermediate 
level is on rhythm, meolody. and harmony. Form, timbre, expressive qualities, 
l^d loi^tiona/skiils are also stressed. Musical 'rt'''X^r:X:ZT 
in part by the ability to perform certain musical tasks. ' ^ "^^^^^^^ °" . ^ 1 
fc^rms to measure musical tasks are available from the Department of Wucation. 

Junior High Schg'ol : 

Rhythm, melody, and harmony are also stressed in junior high music. Form, 
tilbre expres ive qualities and nc/tational skills, styles, history and l.t- 
eratur^. performance skills, and tHeory are also important Many junior high 
students become keenly aware of certain styles or types of P°P^' "l^^' ^ ' j 
jazz, folk music, movie sound tracks, and stage music. Care must be exercised 
to maintain a balanced exposure to all styles and literature representative 
of previous historical periods, as well as those of the 20th century. 

R;,lflnced exposure is achieved through a strong, wel 1 -developed general music 
program' required of all 7th and/or 8th graders. This should encourag. vocal 
and instrumental performance skills as well. 

^ Not all high school performance skills are appropriate at the junior high 
level Stage or dramatic productions, marching, and drilling groups, which 
tend to overtax immature voices and embouchures, are discouraged. 



Five types of instruction are necessary for vocal and instrumental Performing 
goup'?o encourage growth in musical knowledge and sk.l . The- are la ge 
nroun technique, sectional, solo, and ensemble instruction. Through this 
ins^fuctton ^ud^nts- attention is drawn toward production of tone, true in- 
[onaJioi; Siction. technical facility, balance and blend, and interpretation. 



'-Self-Evaluation Checklists for School Music Programs." ^mderyarren . n.jiary 
(1-3). Intermediate ('»-6) . and Elementary Administrator, and Choral 
^ay be requested from the Music Specialist. Oreg&^Department of Education. 
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Hi gh School : 



Large group instruction and music education are not^ synonymous , although per- 
forming groups are an integral part of any high school music program. Gener- 
ally, curriculum and facilities should be built, and staff should be hired, 
with the idea that students need individual, small-group, and large-group 
instruction at the high school I'evel . 

The secondary school music program includes three types of instruction:, 

• Instruction for students beginning and improving performance skills 
in vOcal and i nst rumenta 1 mus i c . 

• Instruction for students who are not skilled performers but wnO wish 
to study popular music, guitar, or other instruments for their own 
pleasure. 

• Instruction for those (not necessarily perforn^rs in school organiza- 
tions) who wish in-depth study of music structure, literature, and 
history. 

A balanced program to meet these student needs should be maintained, regard- 
less of school size. Mi n i -courses , cooperative and team teaching, the use 9f 
professional performers and composers, and aides are useful means for achiev- 
ing program balance. Opportunity classes such as guitar, voice, keyboard, 
and laboratory classes in composing, arranging, improvising, conducting and 
electronic music, are exaiting experiences for students. 

INDICATORS OF QUALITY PROGRAMS 

1. One full-time music specialist is provided for each three to four •huncjred 
elementary children in the general music program. 

2. Each elementary child grades K-8 receives >0 to 100 minutes music in- 
struction per week. 

3. ^ One full-time music teacher is provided for every 150 to 200 pupils en- 

rolled in elective music courses, elementary and secondary. In addition, 
a second teacher or an aide is recomntended for each, class of 50 or more 
pup i I s . 

All music teachers actively foster aesthetic sensitivity. 

5. Instruction is provided for orchestral instruments in grades ^-12; band 
and vocal instruction is provided for students in grades 5 or 6 through 
12. 

6. All students in grades 9-21 are required to elect a minimum of one 
course in music or one of the other fine arts (i.e., visual arts, drama, 

^ or dance) . 
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8. 



9. 



10. 



A 7 -nH ft <;t-,.dpnts take a minimumV 18 wee , I y instruc- 

In grades 7 and ^ students tae ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ orchestra. 

;:^;ic:r:-ni.Iorrsr;s:crL guitarnevboar.. or e,ectro«ic .usic. 
Most students wishing to schedul e. el ect i ve music classes are able to do 



so. 
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12 



Students have an opportunity to perform in small -ensembles in junior and 
senior high school. ♦ 

TKc instr^ental instruction facilit, ^« 50Jef , with = "i^'^^^. 
u • ui- \L tn. IR fppt and has nonparallel surfaces. mib w. i i a 

'Ztl t Jo- ?e'e iZ'.-or a M-piec^ -^'^"^ ' J^::::^:r^^. 
formrs, the dimensions cannot vary appreciably or acoustical prot,ie 

are compouaded .2 

A music coordinator is appointed and allowed time from instructional- 
duties to oversee the music program, K-12. 

Students have an opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 
careers in music and allied fields. 



A, so. see indicators of quality applicable to all instructional programs 
1 i sted on pages 1 -2 . 



" . , ' r- •i:i-:.:.c " ^ n;:^mnhlet for use in planning music 
;!:M?t^:::"rv S'/e^u^^t^r;:;::^; Husr?S::ialist, Ore.on Oepar^nt o. 
Educa t ion . 
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PERSONAL FINANCE 



PURPOSE 

Personal finance provides "planned instruction aimed at helping students de- 
velop the ccwiipetenc i es needed to cope with financial concerns related to their 
life roles as con:,umer^** (OAR 2-2-240 7, d and OAR 22-D, 1,6). Personal 
finance may be included in an educational program either as a special instruc- 
tional program or as a planned component of two or more regular programs. The 
i nter-proqram approach in planning, drawing upon the knowledge and expertise 
of nx)re than one academic discipline, can provide a broader experience in 
cognitive, psychonx)tor and affective learning experiences 

The basic purpose of personal finance instruction is to develop each student's 
minimum competencies as a "consumer of goods and services" (OAR 22-2^0). Dis- 
trict level curriculum goals anlj objectives, however, should exceed basic ex- 
pectations and provide opportunities for each student td move beyond the 
survival level according to need and potential for achievement. 



GOALS 9 
Students will: 

1. Have the knowledge, understanding and skills necessary to function resp6n- 
sibly in the interrelated roles of wage-earner and wage-spender. (C) 

2. Possess the basic tools for reaching financial decisions which contribute 
tq family stability and personal satisfaction. (E) 

3^ Possess the basic skills and knowledge necessary to plan the use of 
credit in terms of present and future aeeds and income. (E) 

Be able to - Ke wise decisions when purchasing goods and services. (E) 

3. Be able to'function as a responsible consumer in the n^rketplace. (E) 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Grades Kindergarten Through Eight : 

Program planning for grades K-8 should provide for consumer education within 
the existing curriculum structure, incorporating activiti<is which develop 
awareness and basic knowledge of consumer education. 

In {grades K-3, the program uses the baslL skills (^f redding, v-^ritinq, listen- 
ing, comDuting and problem solving as a basis for introdiK^inq appropriate 
Luns\jmer rdnCrition coficepts. En^ptiasis is on money ma ndqefiion t , purcha^t^ of 
qocjds, inchjdinq advertising, and consumer responsibility as relat(^d to 
stud tints' irnnediatt^ ccmsufi^e'" nof^ds and dt-i is ions. 



P.„,,a™s at ,ra.es .-6 e.pan. on -su^er concepts 7^^^^^ ^^^-^'^n' c^™' 
pliLtion to students, everyday co„^u™e concerns.^ ^^^^^.^ principles, 

?r::'rnt:r.a;ra'"^"-:;.re.petience,. 

.t grades se^en an. ei..t a..tiona, ^^'^^^li^i.^t:!:::^ 

- :'r:i;:nnryo:;;i: itS 

visual student ach.evement n onsu™ e elementary pro- 

r r:;urre:cr::ra? t^^econdary ,eye, . , 

r.rades Nine Through Twelve: . 

K ilH on earlier instruction, giving students ade- 
Personal finance P'-°9rarns bu Id on ear ' le ^^^^ services. 

quate preparation for the.r f /^,d?,ated so as to include the essen- 

expansion within other courses'. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Resources: 

. Reflect up-to-date, factual and relevant information. 

.earning exper iences, -purees and act Wl ties pro^^te accompi , s.^nt 
of district and program level .instructional g 

disciplines in t.e --^'^ -'laSn^d^^^prtt t irortnl trSitr ^ 
order to eliminate omissions or unplannea rep 

Out-of-schoo, ..perlences are an Integra,, correlated part ot the in- 
Struct ion a 1 [Process . 

. H.nts' needs is reriected in program development and/or 
Assessment of students neeas i •^ 



3. 

5. 
6. 



rev i s i on 



1 -.r.A nrnvldes fof diagposis or 
Evaluation is correlated to P^^ram goa s and pro 
individual student weaknesses and strengths, 



dividual differences. 
„so, see indicators of quality appUca.le to al, Instructional programs 
I isted on pages 1-2. 



PHYSICAL,JDUCATION 



PURPOSE 

Physical education helps each student become a harmoniously integrated indi- 
vidual—mentally, physically, socially, and emotionally. It enables the^ 
individual to build and maintain physical powers, skills, and understandings 
necessary for optimum neuromuscular developments 

As a carefully planned sequence of learning experiences, it fulfills the 
growth, development, and behavior needs of each student. 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Understand that personal physical development in organic vigor, normal 

symmetridBl grov^th, posture, strength, endurance, power, speed, agility, 
balance, nllexibilitv, and relaxation is necessary for the body to func- 
tion at an efficient level. (A-1, B-1, E-l) 

2.. Understand the relationship between proficiency in irovement skills in- 
cluding basic body movement, economic use of motion, specialized activ- 
ity skills, safety skills, and recreational skills; and have the 
ability to effectively coordinate the body. (A-1, C-3, E-l) 

3. Understand, interpret and apply essential information for the performance 
of movement skills tha t ' i nc 1 ude , scientific and mechanical principles; 
rules and strategies; spectator conduct; consumer ancj economic principles 
and safety factors. (A-2, B-1, E-l) 

^. Have an understanding, appreciation and a cultural awareness of the 

mores, aesthetics, natural environment and historical significance, of 
physical activity. (A-3, C-1, C-3, 2-3, E-l) 

5. Know how to effectively use leisure time to maintain physical and mental 
health; have positive habits and attitudes; know how to properly use 
facilities. (A-1, A-2, A-3, C-1, C-3, D-1, D-2, E-l, F-l) 

6. Understand' appropriate individual behavior is a contributing factor to 
harmonious group interaction. (A-1, A-2, A-3, B-1, C-2, D-1, D-2, D-3, 
E-l, F-l) 
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CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION' 



Grades Kindergarten Through Six : 
needs . 

Grades Seven Through Nine : 

The instructional program in grade. IS reviews fundamental movement, skills, 
physical ?Uness. and concentrates on group and team act.v.t.es. 

Grades Ten Through Twe 1 ve : 

The curricular experiences in physical education culminate in the grades 
0 4 Most young people complete their formal education at th s t me 

effect ve human relationships. mere t ^y^w , ^ ^^^ccf..l pvnerl- 

regularly in activity throughout life. 
INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 



I . 

2. 

3. 
h. 

5. 
6. 



Instruction reflects a written K-12 planned course of study including a 
erne of p Mo ophy. program goals, and sequenced competences w.th 
irprrriateperfonnance' indicators developed to meet student needsJ 

Current written records of student progress in meeting program goals 
are ava i 1 abl e. 

Curriculum provides balanced 1 earn i ng ac t i v i t i es and "o^or tun iV es to 
improve sequentially basic physical sicills lK-14). 

special instruction is provided for students who need individual atten- 
tion (i.e.. adaptive programs). 

school and community resources are coordinated and planned to serve 
better the needs of students and adults ^n the community. 

Elective progra. offerings are provided outside the required curriculum, 
'see Oregon Department of Education Handbook. Physical "ucation In Oregon 

fTT^, nf Education Or_eqon~3dual ion_Rcq^' '"^"^^"ts , \31'*. 
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7 Intramurals and^recrea t iona 1 activities are provided to encourage stu- 
dent participation in separate and coeducational sports and games. 

8 Athletic programs provide contests for teams or individuals who are 
trained and coached to participate in events with similar teams or m- 
dtviduals from other schools within an identified geographical area. 

9. Sudents have an opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 
careers in physical education and allied fields. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all instructional programs 
I i sted on pages 1 -2. 
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SCIENCE 



PURPOSE 

Science education is those related activities that help students understand 
the coiceptua' structure and processes of science and thus be able to inter- 
pret scientit.; inforration and understand the role of science an4 its appli- 
cations and limitations within society. 

goals' 

Students will : 

1. Value science as a way of learning and communicating about self, others, 
and the environment. 

2. Use scientific problem-solving and inquiry processes. 

3. Use the conventional language, instruments, and operations of science. 
k. know significant scientific assumptions, theories, principles, laws, 

facts, and their cultural and historical contexts. 
5 Use scientific knowledge, processes, and conventions to clarify values 

examine issues, solve personal and social problems, and satisfy personal 
cur i OS i ty . 

6. Relate science learnings to the planning and fulfilling of personal, 
social, and career life roles. 

7. Value science for its aesthetic contributions to the individual's con- 
tinuing personal experience. 

8. Initiate personally novel ideas related to science. 

9. Be confident of their right to develop, hold, or express conventional or 
unusual ideas related to science. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Processes : 

The objectives for measuring progress and the level of student achieveme;it 
should be based on one or more of the following processes: 



a. Observing ^ 

b. Classifying ^ 

c . I nf e r r i ng ' 

d. Predicting J 

e . Measur i ng ^ 

f. Communicating 



Interpreting Data 

Making Operational Definition 

Formulating Questions and Hypothesis 

Expe r i ment I ng 

Formulat ing Models 



^Adapted from the goals of the Tri-County Goal Development Project, 
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These processes include the majority of student activities that are appropriate 
for K-12 school experiences. 

For each process there are different levels of difficulty based on the age and 
ability of each student. 



Concepts : 

In addition each process can be developed under the five major concepts iden- 
tified for the K-12 natural science curriculum; 

a . Di vers i ty 

The vast number of observable natural phenomena display a wide variety 
of similarities and differences. 

b. Change 

Our environment, living and nonliving, microscopic and macroscopic, 
is constantly undergoing change. 

c. Interaction 

The interaction of living and nonliving matter in an environment, and 
the resulting energy change, determine the nature of the environment. 

d. Organi zat ion 

Systematic relationships exist in natural phenomena. Systems within 
systems comprise the universe. 

e. Limitation 

Natural phenomena are limited by the fundamental nature of mattcr'and 
energy. There is an overall tendency ,oward equilibrium in an 
envi ronment . 

Thp apnropriate concept and process groupings for each of the majdr disciplines 
of science (biological, physical, and earth science) for a K-12 program are: 



Biological Sciences : 

• Concepts 

• Processes 

Phys i cal Sc i ences : 

• Concepts 

• Processes 
Earth Sciences : 

• Concepts 
« Processes 



K-1 l± ^ 9^11 

a, b, d, e a-e a-e a-e 
a-f ' a-k a-k a-k 



a, c, e 
a-f 



a-c a-e a-e 
a-k a-k a-k 



a, b, d, e a-e a-e a-e 
a-f a-k a-k a-k 



ERLC 



Recommended Time Allotments for Scienc e K-12: 

Kindergarten: a minimum of 20 minutes three days a weel<. 
Grade One: a minimum of 20 minutes, five days a week. 
Grades Two Through Four: a minimum of 30 minutes, five days a week. 
Grades Five Through Eight: a minimum of '»0 minutes, five days a week. 
Grades Nine Through Twelve: a minimum of 55 minutes, five days a week 
for one academic year (or its equivalent) in the form of mini-course 
offerings or other science program studies design. In any event, the 
minimum' learner requirement must be compatible with the Oregon Minimum 
Graduation Requirements. 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

I. Each student has an opportunity for many science experiences every year. 

2 Science is taught as a unified discipline, integrated and/or coordinated 
with other disciplines, such as matheratics, social science, economics, 
political science, and others. 

3 The program includes environmental education that interrelates natural 
phenomena, environmental influences, economic considerations, and. science 
and technology and their social implications. 

k. Emphasis is placed on science processes, conceptual schemes, values, and 
sensitivity by examining real life problems. 

5 Instructional n^terials are used to facilitate inquiry, rather than to 
replace laboratory experiences. The uses of recorded material (other- 
media as well as printed material) should be integral part* of, and de- 
pendent upon, laboratory experiences. 

6 The K-12 science curriculum is organized in a context of human values 
and social dilemmas so that it will be responsive to the well being ot 
the learners. 

7 Students have an opportunity for investigative activities involving open 
inquiry and first-hand experience with physical and- 1 i v i ng th i ngs in a 
variety of settings (e.g.. laboratory, field work, library). 

8. The orogram fosters a liking for science in general "and for independent 
investigation in particular. 

9 The K-12 science program is student-centered, sequential, and structured 
to enable students to pursue topics of their choice in depth. 

10 There is a sound rationale for the organizatt^n of content and learning 
experiences; the organization provides ror flexibility consistent with 
the structure of -science and with the nature of th^, students tor whom it 
is intended. 

11. The program does not overwhelm the student with masses of knowledge. 
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12. The program provides opportunities for students to work individually and 
as members of various-size groups. 

13. Students hav^ an opportunity to become fan.iliar with the potential for 
careers in science and allied fields. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all i ns t ruct iona ! programs 
1 i sted on pages 1 -2 . 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



PURPOSE 

Social studies education is concerned with enhancement of human dignity through 
learning and commitment to .rational processes as principal means of attaining^ 
that end. Although this dual purpose is shared with other curricular areas, it 
clearly directs the particular purposes and the guidelines for social studies 
education. 

Human dignity means equal access to the rights and responsibilities associated 
with membership in a culture. In American culture human dignity has long m- ^ 
eluded ideas such as due prodtss of law, social and economic justice, democratic 
decision raking, free speech, and religious freedom. Current use of the term 
has^ex[5anded beyond its political and economic connotations to include selt- 
respect and group identity. The idea of human dignity is dynamic and complex, 
and its definition likely to vary according to time and place. The essential 
meaning, however, remains unchanged: each person should have opportunity to 
know, to choose, and to act. 

Rational processes refer to any systematic intellectual efforts to generate, 
validate, or apply knowledge. They subsume both the logical and empirical 
modes of'knowing as well as strategies for evaluating and decision making. 
Rationality denotes a critical and questioning approach to knowledge but also 
implies a need for discovering, proposing, and creating; the rational indi- 
vidual doubts but also believes. The ultimate power of rational processes 
resides in the explicit recognition of each person's opportunity to decide for 
himself/herself in accord with the evidence available, the values he/she 
chooses, and the rules of logic. Therein lies the link between human dignity 
and the rational processes. 

But without action, neither knowledge nor rational processes are of much conse- 
quence Thi-s century has witnessed countless blatant violations of human 
dignity in the presence of supposedly well-educated populaces. It has been 
frequently asserted that knowledge is power; however, the evidence that peop e 
who know what is true will do what is right is scarcely overwhelming. Commit- 
ment to huran dignity must put the power of knowledge to use in the service 
of human kind. Whatever students of social studies learn should impel them to 
apply their knowledge, abilities, and commitments toward the improvement of the 
human condition. 

■ As knowledge without action is impotent, so action without knowledge iL repre- 
hensible. Those who seek to resolve social issues without concomitant under- 
standing tend not only to behave irresponsibly and erratically but in ways 
that damage their own future and the human condition. Therefore, knowledge, 
reason, commitment to human dignity, and action are to be regarded as comple- 
mentary and inseparable. 

GOALS ' 
' Students wi 11 :^ 

1 Develop an awareness of self, reflect on t^eir society's values and be 
able to develop and clarify a personal set of values. (A) 



2 understand generalizations, and interdisciplinary concepts drawn from the 
■ various social sciences including anthropology, " ' 9^^^;"^^^^^ 

history, political science, psychology, sociology, international affa..s. 

(A, D) 

3. Develop and practice a variety of intellectual skills appropriate to the 
social studies. (B-1, e and g) 

1,. Understand and respect individual and cultural differences and similari- 
ties. (D-3) 

5. Be able to participate in societal activities as individuals and members 
of groups. (D-1 and 2) 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The following basic interdisciplinary concepts should be 
the K-12 social studies program. 



Mul t i pi e causat ion 

Conf 1 hct-resolut ion 

Cooperation 

Social control 

Mdral i ty 

Change 

Di f ference 

Needs 

I nterdependence 
Env i ronrrent 



Power 
Scarci ty 
Life Style 
Citizenship) 
Equal i ty- 

Inequal i ty 
Rights and Re- 

sponsibi 1 i t ies 
Cul ture 
Needs 



developed throughout 



Dec i s ion-maki ng 

and choice 
Di gni ty of man 
I ndus trial i zat ion- 

Urbanization 
Resources 

Rel igion 
Habi tat-Occupance 

Technology 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

K The program has a well-defined statement of rationale. 

written program and course goals, as well as course out 1 i nes , are avail- 



2. 
3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



written pruyrdm an^ w^^. -.v. ^ , 

able to students (upper elementar;^ through grade 12). 

Evaluation procedures are arrived at and/or shared by the teacher and the 
pupi 1 s . 

A variety of teach i ng/ 1 ea rn i ng .ma ter i a 1 s and resources is used including 
community and resource personnel. 

A well-rounded library facility includes mu 1 t i -ethn i c . mul ti -cul tural 
materials which are non-sexist and non-racist. 
Students are encouraged to "model" what they are learning. 
The teaching staff model s' provided for students mirror a mul t i -cul tura 1 , 
mplti-ethnic society. 
8 Students have a'n opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 
careers in the social sciences and allied fields. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all instructional programs 
I i sted on pages 1 -2 . _ ( 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 

The .raior purpose of traffic safety education is to develop responsible citi- 
I ns w o win'b: personally concerned with practicing safe hab ts - eac ro e 
that they experience in traffic. Nearly all students ult.mately P^^^'^ 
pate in all of these traffic roles: pedestrian, b.cycl.s , motor vehicle 
pa senger. and autor,K>bile driver. Additionally, many wl choose to become 
a'ctrve'mo^orcyclists. operators of one or more types of ' 
vehicles, or will need supplemental instruction .n the safe handl ng of rec 
realionai equipment that must be moved on the highways. A s.gn.f.cant number 
will select vocations as professional drivers. 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Be able to function as responsible citizens when participating in traffic 
as pedestr lans • (A-2) 

2. Be able to function as responsible citizens when driving a bicycle, (A-2) 

3. Be able to function as responsible individuals when traveling as motor 
vehicle passengers. (A-2) 

i,. Be able to function as responsible individuals when operating an automo- 
bile. (D-1, 2) 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Grades Kindergarten Through Three : 

In grades K-3. the program emphasizes safe behavior as a pedestrian, as a car 
and school bus passenger, ana as a beginning bicyclist. 

Grades ^ur Through Six : 

The program in grades h-G emphasizes bicycle safety and reinforces concepts 
presented in the primary grades relative to pedestrian and motor vehicle pas 
senger safety. 

Grades S^ven Through Nine : 

in grades 7-9, the program: 

• Provides a review of fundamental traffic safety education concepts 

taught in grades K-6 ; 
. Allows for student electives pertaining to special interests such as 

snowmobiles, minibikes, and other off-road vehicles which may be op 

erated legally by this age group; 
. Provides for pre-driver education for all students in grode 9- 



Grades Ten Through Twelve : 

The program in grades 10-12: 

• Provides automobile driver instruction for all students who desire to 
enroll. The course is babed on 1 oca 1 1 y. developed competencies and 
perforrance indicators established at an adequate level to at least 
meet the requirements of OAR S't-OOS to OAR 5^-030; 

• Allows for student electives identified for grades 7-9; 

• Ofters an additional elective in motorcycle operator instruction for 
graduates of the driver education program who meet ^the requirements 
of interest and compliance with applicable provisions of ORS Chapter 
kB2. 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Traffic safety education content is taught in a context that is meaning- 
ful and enjoyable to the student. 

2 All students in grades K-3 participate daily in an instructional program 
of not less than 20 minutes, with individual lessons correlated as 
appropriate with health education, language arts and social studies, 
mathematics and science, or music and art. 

3 All students, grades it-6, participate at .least twice weekly in an inter- 
disciplinary program which is planned to- meet the objective for these 
grades . 

k All students, grades 7-8, participate at least weekly, in an interdisci- 
plinary program which is planned to meet the objectives for these grades. 

5 All students, grade 9, participate at least once weekly for one semester 
(or equivalent mini-course) in an instructional program of not less than 
itO minutes per meeting which provides pre-driver education. 

6 All students, grades 10-12, have opportunity to elect driver education 
at the grade of their choice and to receive academic credit for success- 
ful completion. 

7 Students who elect motorcycle rider instruction participate in an in- 
structional program which is in substantial agreement with the current 
"Policies and Practices for Motorcycle Safety Education: On-Street_ 
Ri'ders," published by the American Driver and Traffic Safety Education 
Association. 

8. Students have an opportunity to become familiar with the potential for 
careers in tratfic safety and allied fields. 

Also, see indicators of quality applicable to all instructional programs 
1 i sted on pages ! -2 . 
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V 0 C A T ! ONAL EDUCATION 



VociaVional education programs are structured to help students develop the sk.lls. 
attkudes and knowledge needed for either entry-level employment in a family 
of rerated occupations (clusters) or for other post-secondary educations alter- 
natives^ such as on-the-job training, advanced education in community colleges, 
apprenticeship, four-year college experiences. 

Vocational education programs include: 

• Clustjer vocational programs which are based on the concept that occupa- 
tions may be classified into logically related groups on the basis of 
identical or similar elements or characteristics. The curriculum ot 
/ these cluster type vocational programs is structured around common 

competencies. Criteria for program development depends on such factors 
as employment opportunities and numbers employed. 

, Specific vocational programs wh;:r relate i^re to certain occupational 
areas such as dental assistant or small eng.ne mechanic 

"^In either type program, state criteria are useif to determine approval by the 

Departn»ent of Education when federal vocational funds are used tor program supper 
and development. See Appendix C for a listing of these criteria. 

Vocational programs stress the need for aftual on-the-job experience through 
planned work experiences related to in-sct^ool study. .^^^^J'"" ^ 

provides for the development of leadership qualities . ch w. 1 1 he 1 p students 
satisfy the attitudinal requ i >-ements of being productive, f ul f . 1 1 ^d employers 
and beco^ leaders in their career areas. Vocational student organ. zat.onS are 
considered essential components of most vocational education programs Jmpha s 
i'n vocational education is also placed on meeting the needs o[ special students 
■ Including those who Sfa^be socially, culturally, or economically disadvantaged 
and those who may be hartx^capped . ^ 

The major vocational cluster orograms .re illustrated in the following sections. 
In addition to the indicators of quality given for each vocational cluster ar^ea, 
see Appendix C for information about program assurances. 

\ 

ACCOUNTING 



PURPOSE 



The accounting curriculum at the secondary level is des . to equip students 

with skills, knowledge, and attitudes which will enable them to enter careers 
or continue their education and training in this professional field. 



\ 



GOALS r 

^students will:, 

1. Know and be .ble to apply generally accepted accounting principles and 
prac t i ces . 

2. Know and be able to apply business principles to the solution of business 
re1<3ted problems. 

3. Know and be able to apply the sk.lls of. and reflect the ' ^^f^^;;^^^ "-^^ 
for. entry-level employment in bookkeeping and accounting occupations. 

i,. Be Ible to evaluate opportunities for employment and training in terms of 

personal capab i 1 i t ies. 

5. Be able to perform general bookkeeping and accounting tasks. 

6*, Be able to use skills and competencies necessary for future training. 

7. Know and demonstrate personal and social behavior needed for career sue- 
cess in the accounting profession. 

8. Know the basic functions of the accounting prof ess io^and associated 
careers. 

i 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION \_ 

Occupational exploratory experiences in grades ^--"/^^^^^h te" "e of pri^e 
importance to students developing career goals and plans. Couresn ge,.e al 
: Tness. business English, mathematics, and science prov, e va u e p 
ences leading to the accounting cluster in grades 1 and 12. ^er ta . n 1 ea rn , ng 
experiences should be conducted in a flexible lab situation to prov.de ex- 
tended time for special projects. Subjects and courses wh.ch provide special 
and related competency developnient include: 

Bookeeping-Accountrng / • Data Processing a.d Computer 

Laboratory Experiences Technology 
Business and Office Machines • Typewriting 

Business Communications 
Business Mathematics • Dusincbb 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. An advisory committee of persons in accounting is actively involved In 
planning and evaluation. 

2 The program includes at least two hours of instruction in specialty courses 
approved by the Department of Education. 

3 The teacher-coordinator for this program is vocationally approved. 
There is an active vocational student organization integrated into this 
program. 

5. Curriculum is based or. current business practices and methods. 

6. Cooperative work experience is a part of the cluster. 

7 A written plan for program improvement and updating is on file. 

Students ..re encouraged to effectively apply the basic skills of ^^tening. 
llealtl reading and writing as appl i cabl e- to the program subject matter. 

II l-i*8 
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AGRICULTURE 



PURPOSE 

The agriculture- cffrriculum at the secondary level is designed to teach the 
skills, knowWdge'and attitudes to prepare students for entry-level employment 
or advanced training in an agricultural occupation. 



GOALS, 

Students will: 

1. Know and be able to demonstrate the skills, attitudes and knowledge re- 
quired for entry-level employment in production agriculture occupations. 

2. Knov-' and be dble to dj;ranstrate the skills^ attitudes and knowledge re- 
quired for entry-level employment in off-farm agriculture occupations. 

3. Be able to evaluate opportunities for employment and training in produc- 
tion agriculture occupations. 

Be ab.le to evaluate opportunities for employment and training in off-farm 
agriculture occupations. 

5. Be able to apply the skills necessa, y to obtain satisfactory employment 
in an agricultural occupation. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The agriculture cluster, integrated with youth leadership activities (e.g.. 
Future Farmers of America),, is designed to provide the skills and knowledge 
common to both production and off-farm agricultural occupations. The areas 
of instruction are animal iscienctf, soil science , 'plant science, agricultural 
mechanics agricultural business management and leadership and personal de- 
velopment. Specialization in specific areas is provided through advanced 
courses (I'Uh and 12th grade) and/or supervised occupational experience pro- 
grams. Agricultural cluster programs are generally a three- or four-year 
program which emphasize comrron skills and knowledge the first •"wo years and 
specialise the last one o' two years, Enphasis is placed on supervised oc- 
cupational experience for both productive projects and work experience 
programs . 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. A summer piogiram plan has been developed and approved. 

?. Extended contracts exist for vocational agriculture instructors. 



The class size is 25 students or fewer for .9th and 10th grades and 20 or 
fewer for 11th arrd-12th grades. 

An agriculture advisory committee meets regularly with a planned agenda. 

There are written curriculum, course outlines, and course content that 
are relevant to the needed occupational competencies. 

Instructions based on the six major competency areas of agriculture 
(animal science, plant science, soil science, agriculture mechanics, 
agriculture business management and agr.iculture leadership). 

"Hands-on" types of learning experiences are used. 

A core curriculum, basic to all agricultural occupations, is provided 
for 9th and 10th grade students. 

.ThereQe written training agreements for students in work experience 
prog rams . 

Agriculture students have thP opportunity to participate in occupational 
experience (supervised projects . ^ork experience. ^°°P^^^; ' ' ^^""^^ ' . 
anTexploratory simulated experience in laboratory or on 1 ,nd J aboratory ) . 

The youth organization. Future Farmers of America, is an integral part 
of the agriculture curriculum. 

Eighty percent of the' agr i cul ture students are members of the youth 
organi zat i on . ■ 

Appropriate field tri[)s are used. 

Comoi'unity resources are used in the agriculture program. 

Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of listening speaking, 
reading and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 
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BUI LDING CONSTRUCTION 




PURPOSE 

The construction curriculum at the secondary school level is designed to pre- 
pare students witn skills, knowledge, and attitudes related to a variety of 
occupations found within the construction industry. 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Possess the skills, knowledge, and attitudes required for entry-level 
employment in the construction industry or advanced education and train- 
ing in their occupational choice. ^ 

2. Possess a knowledge of employment opportunities in the construction 
industry and sources of employment information. 

3. Be able to apply the skills required in applying for and gaining employment. 

/4. Be able to apply the skills, knowledge, and attitudes related to various- 
aspects of the construction- industry including basic communication skills, 
basic construction materials, use of basic construction tools, and basic 
construction layout, fabrication and finishing techniques. 

5. Show a safety consciousness in their worit habits and recognize specific 
hazards associated with the construction occupations. 

6. Be able to identify the interdependent relationship between various con- 
struction occupations. 

7 Know the influence that labor, management and professional organizations, 
within the construction industry have had on individuals and the industry 
as a whole. 

8 Know the basic economics involved in maintaining a successful construc- 
tion industry and the role that each participant contributes toward main- 
taining a successful business. 

9 Value the industry, fellow workers and the community in a manner that 
contributes to successful, progressive advancement within the occupation. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The construction curriculum at the secondary level is developed in harmony with 
the Oregon career education concept. Initial instruction at the secondary 
level is an introduction to many construction occupational materials, processes, 
and techniques; this is followed by specialization within the construction 
cluster. The core of the construction cluster instructional program is the 
common knowledge and skills between the key construction occupations as listed 
in the Building Construction; Occupational Cluster Guide.-'- The key occupations 



Oregon Department of Education, 1972. 
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are carpenter, iron wojker, trowel trades, pipe trades, painter, roofer, and 
floor coverings. The construction cluster program is designed as a two-year 
proqram with a provision for cooperative work experience dur(ng the sen, or 



year . 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

I The program offers sufficient learning activities to adequately emphasize 
the' common competencies and those related to specific occupations. 

2. Learning activities ( i nc 1 udi ng p rojects) reflect current construction 
materials, processes and techniques. 

3. The Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) activities are inte- 
grated into the curriculum. 

i4. Provision is made for annual program assessment and planning, using the 
state developed assessment and planning manual, or other comparative 
materials and procedures. 

5. Facilities and equipment reflect current ronstruciion industry standards. 

6. Student achievement is recorded in performance terms and becomes a par^ 
of the student's school records. 

,7. Cooperative work experience is closely related to the construction cur- 
riculum and occupational goals and is avc.ilable to all cluster students. 

8. Class size is determined on the basis of curriculum objectives, learning 
activities, size of facility, and instructional staff. 

9 Students are enrolled in the construction cluster program on the basis of 
identified career goals arrived at through a combination of exploratory 
experiences, guidance and counseling. 

10. Liaison is maintained with the construction industry in the community. 

II Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of listening, speak- 
•inq, reading and writing as applicable to the prograjp subject matter. 



"7 
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CLERICAL 



PURPOSE 

The clerical cluster has been designed and structured for the student whose 
interests lie in the field of general office training, clerk typist, recep- 
tionist, file clerk, key punch operator, and other related occupations. It 
Ts intended to provide entry-level skills and competencies for employment 
following high school graduation .v., .veil as the basic skills for further. spe- 
cialization and training. 



GOALS 

Studen ts wi 1 1 : 

1. Possess ^he skills, attitudes and knowledge required for entry-level em- 
ploymea-t in general clerical occupations. 

2. Possess the ij^ills, attitudes and knowledge requ.i red for advanced career 
development in post-secondary training. 

3. Be able to evaluate opportunities for employment and training in terms 
of personal interests and capabilities. 

k. Be able to apply job search techniques. 

5. Know and value the basic functions of office work and its place iii the 
overall structure of business operation. 

6. Know and manifest personal and social behovior necessary for career 

SUCtfJSS. 

/. Be able to apply the skills necessary to perform general clerical duties 
and functions in tt\e office. 

8. Be able to^i^terpret data in relation to decision making and problem 
solving in office layout and flow of work. 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

Occupational exploratory experiences in grades seven through ten are impor- 
tant to students developing career goals and plans. Courses in general 
business, business English, mathematics, and science provide valuable expen- 
ences leading to the general office training cluster. Occupational specialty 
courses in grades 11 and 12 are designed to develop skills and competencies 
needed for entry-level jobs in the clerical field. In addition to beginning 
courses in typewriting, reco rd -keep i ng and office practice, sufficient time 
is neoded for adv.inced training a-id further development of basic skills. 
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Individualized programs, simulations, and other innovative methods are a neces- 
sary part of the program. Major areas of study include the following: 

• Typewriting 

• Office and business niachines 

• Data pr'ocessing 
' • Record keepi ng 

• Office procedures and practice 

• Office con^municat ions . 

Well planned and supervised cooperative work experience provides excellent 
training opportunities. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

I. An advisory 9ommittee of persons in the cr&rical field is actively in- 
volved in planning and evaluation. 

? The program provides for at least two hours of instruction in the spe- 
cialty courses as approved by the Department of Education. 

3. The key teacher-coordinator for this program is vocationally approved. 

i, There is an active vocational student or gan i za t ion i ntegra ted into this 
program. 

5. Curriculum is based on current business practices and methods. 

6. A written plan for program improvement and updating is on file. 

7 Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 



ERJC 



DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS 



PURPOSE ' 



Diversified occupations is designed for students with an identified occupa- 
tional interest who have no specj^fic cluster or other vocational program avail 
able to them. The diversified occupations instructor, who also coordinates 
the work experience part of the program, is expected to provide an activity 
oriented, counseling based program of occupational education and related work 
experience on an individualized basis. 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Be able to weigh their interests, aptitudes, abilities, and educational 
background 'n selecting a career area. 

2. Know and be able to apply job search techniques. 

3. Know the necessary elements for succeeding on the Job. 
i». Value safety as it relates to career areas . 

5. Value continual learning both on and off the job. 

6. Know the influence that labor unions have upon a career interest area. 

7. Be able to analyze the organizational patterns of a business. 

8 Be able to select alternative career goals as a means of dealing with 
unsuccessful fulfillment of established primary goals. 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

All students in grades 11 and 12 enrolled in programs of diversified occupa- 
tions should have a regularly scheduled class coupled with a related work 
experience. An organized plan shall exist for the purpose of providing: 

• Related information pertaining to most employment. 

• individual ized occupational information projects. 

• Progressive and realistic work experience pertaining to the career 
interest of the student. 

• Systematic occupational counseling given to each student. 

Evidence should exist which is indicative of scheduling flexibility with re- 
spect to students being allowed the opportunity and encouraged to explore the 
local communi ty occupational resources. 
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Evidence should exist which is indicative of ^""^-""^^ I ""^ .^"J , 

by the instructor in providing necessary resources and , nd . v . dua 1 . zed projects 

for students in diversified occupations. 

Diversified occupations is a one-year program providing credit for both the 
class and related work experience. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

I. Existence of a functioning advisory committee. 

2". A common class, which meets regularly, for diversified occupations 
Students . 

3. Information conHnon to most employment is outlined and covered in the 

diversified occupations clas,s. 
U. Students entering the program have identified a specific occupational 

interest area. 

5. Provision is made for students to pursue their occupational interest(s) 
in the diversified occupations class. 

6. Most of the students are employed and work at jobs related to their oc- 
cupational interest{s). 

7. The instructor-coordinator of the diversified occupations program regu- 
larly visits students on their jobs. 

8. Training agreements for each employed student are recorded at school. 

9 There is evidence of a planned, sequential series of experiences for each 
student in work experience, possibly including training plans. 

,0 Students in diversified occupations are given regular individual occupa- 
tional counseling as a part of their program. 

n. The diversified occupat-ions program is well publicized and promoted within 
the school and community. 

12. Provision is made for a follow-up of graduates. 

13'. General diversified occupations program objectives are clearly stated and 
on record. 

^^. Specific measureable student objectives are clearly stated and on record. 
5 Students are encouraged to apply the basic -skills of listening, speak- 
readinq and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 



1'. 

i nq, 
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ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of electrical occupations programs is to prepare students with the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes related to a variety of activities with.n the 
electrical/electronic industry. 

GOALS « 
Studen ts will: 

1. Know various career opportunities in the electrical field. 

2. Be able to define d-.d prepare plans fo- their future in the chosen 
electrical/electronics occupation. 

3. Know and be able to use the coni.x^n and basic tools and equipnent em- 
ployed by electronics/electrical workers. 

Know the general comnx)n characteristics of e 1 eat r i ca 1 /el ec t ron i c systems. 

5. Be able to use various techniques and procedures to diagnose electrical/ 
electronic systems. 

6. Know and be able to apply safety factors in the use of materials and 
equ i pment . 

7. Know and be able to apply the skill-- of first aid 

8. Know and be able to apply leadorship skills needed in electrical/ 
electronic occupations. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The preparatory curriculum in the area of electrical occupations is tied to the 
competencies universally accepted as vital to employment and surviva .n the 
field. The subject matter progresses, from simple to complex, mcluding basic 
job preparation, career development and occupational spec . a 1 t , es . S luden t s 
occupational objectives are met by flexible programming and by individualizing 
instruction, and supported by allied courses in basic education, social and 
economi c skills. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. General shop safety, safe working habits by individuals and a hi^h level 
of safety consciousness arc all discernible. 

N. 
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The proqram is advised and guided by an industrial advisory committee. 

The instructor is vocationally certified through both experience and 
training. 

Cooperative work experience program is a component of the program. 
There is a five-year plan and evidence that the plan is being followed. 
The curriculum is described in performance objectives. 

Provision is made to recognize student goals and objectives and provide 
experience as required. ^ 

The Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) activities are inte- 
grated into the curriculum. 

Students are encouraged to apply tha basic sl< i 1 1 s. of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing as applicable to the program subject natter. 



I. . 
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FOOD SERVICE 



PURPOSE 

The food service cluster is designed to provide students with/he skills, at- 
titudes and knowledge necessary for entry-level employment or advanced traini 
in a food service occupation. 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Know and be able to apply the, skills in human relationships and communica- 
tion which contribute to success in woc;king with employers and the public, 

2. Know the scope of the food service industry. 

3. Know and be able to apply skills in sanitation and safety practices as 
.related to food service industry. ji 

i». Know and be able to apply principles in food preparation and serving. 

5. Know and be able to apply skills in food service management. 

6. Know and be able to apply knowledge and skills required for entry-level 
employment or continuing education. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The food service cluster program is a two period, two credit per year course 
and offeVs a one or two year sequence at the 11th and 12th grades. Content 
includes concepts and functions common to food service occupations in the 
areas of human relations and communications, sanitation and safety, prepara- 
tion and serving foods, and management. Patterns of organization may vary 
according to local school needs, facilities and depth of program. 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. An advisory committee assists in planning and keeping the program current 
with the world of work. 

2. ■ Certified personnel work together as a team. 

3. Facilities, equipment and resources are available and comparable to those 
used Jn the world of work. 

/» The curriculum reflects the activities of business and industry and allows 
opportunities for students to develop career interests and abilities. 
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5. work experience is a part of che educa t iona 1 - program. 

6. A guidaV^ counseling progran, helps students with personal career 



decisions. . 

7. Provisions areH^iade for staVf development. 

8. A functioning vocational s tuden t. organ i za t ion is an integral part^f the 
program. 

9. A plan for evaluating student progress, placement and follow-up- is 



10. 



ma i nta i ned . 



Students are encouraged to app.y the basic skills of nstenin, speaking 
reading and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 



( ■ 



<J 



t 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 



PURPOSE 



The forest products curriculum at the secondary school is designed to prepare 
students v^ith skills, knowledge, and attitudes related to disciplines of _ 
managing and harvesting a forest, and the processing of th^ raw materials m a 
varietv of manufacturing plants to obtain a diversity of products. As an 
educational program, ii is the purpose of a forest products program to pre- 
pare students for succe sful employment and to provide industry with a sate 
and competent worker, 

GOALS 

Students will: j 

1. Possess the skiUs, attitudes and knowledge required for entry-level 
employment in a torest products occupation. 

2. Possess the skills, attitudes, and knowledge for career development at 
the post-secondary level. 

3. Be able to evaluate opportunities tor employment in relation to self- 
interest and ability and to apply job search techniques. 

Know basic economic relationships as they affect the rol^e of citizen 
and worker. 

5. Know'and be able to apply "^afe working habits. 

6. - ow and be- able to apply specific skills pertinent to entry level to 

J management, harvesting and processing of timber. 

7. Know and be able -to apply basic njathematics essential to forest products 
mensuration and inventory procedures. 

8. Be able to [:.ractice effective human relationships in dealing vnth others 
and effectively communicate orally and in writing. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The substance of preparatory curriculums in forest products is identified with 
the ^ask or.dlysis of the Forest Proc'.^-ts Occupatio nal Cluster Guide. The cur- 
riculum is project oriented, with a recommended core for both the one or two 
year program. Variances within the program reflect bcth the students irrrerests 
and objectives pertinent to the 'ocal industries. 
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INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. The program is project oriented. 

2. The program offers a broad base of concepts and skills from a wide variety 
of key forest products occupations. 

3. Cooperative work experience is an "-egral part of the program. 

U. There is an active advisory commiti and liaison is maintained with the 
local forest products industry. ^ 

5. Safety is infused into all components of the program. 

6 Class size is limited to a reasonable anx^unt of students to facilitate 
learning objectives and to provide proper safety. 

7. Instructional material and equipment are current. 

8. Curriculum objectives are specified in performance terms. 

9. The-: evidence of progrim planning based on analysis of evaluations 
.jnd J. .oessment- . 

10. The program provides tor a vocational student organization. 

,1 Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of ^ 'l'^ 'J^^ll^^' 
■ ing, reading and writing as applicable to the program suoject matter. 
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GRAPHIC COMMUNtCAllON 



PURPOSE 



The nraphics curriculum at the secondary school level is designed to prepare 
students with skills, knowledge and attitudes related to a variety of occupa- 
tions in the graphics industry. 



GOALS 

« 

Students vji 1 1 : 

1. Know a wide variety of career opportunities in graphic communication. 

2. Know and be able to appl/ the principles of safaty and safe working 
habits at their work stations. 

3. Be able to per"fon„ entry-level skills in the field of design. 

/». Be able to select and use the proper tools and equipment for image 
generation at the entry skill level.. 

5. Be able to read 1 i te ra 1 /symbol i c information and apply this information 
to catalogs, manuals, charts, drawings and diagrams. 

6. Know and be able to apply pre-production and production techniques. 

7. Know and be able to apply binding, finishing and packaging techniques'. 

8. Know and be able to apply leadership ski41s in graphic occupations. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The preparatory curriculum for graphic communication occupations comprises oc- 
cupational and survival competencies which are accepted as vital to enip oymen^' 
The subject matter includes basic job preparation, career development and oc 

cupatioial specialties. The students' personal P^^r'^l'^^^'l^'l'i;;; Zlsll 
individual izinq instruction and suppcTrting instruction through allied courses 
in basic education, social and economic skills. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

,. There is evidence of a general awareness of safety. Safe v^rking habits 
a re denxjns t ra ted . 

2. The program is advised and guided by a program advisory committee. 

3. The instructor is vocationally .ert.fied through both work experience 
and training. 
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There lb a cooperative work experience program in effect. 

There .s a five-year plan in existence, and there is evidence that the 
plan is fol 1ov«jed . ' 
6. The curriculum is described in performance objective.. 



5. 



7. 



9. 



10. 



Specific attention is given to basic computation and communication skills, 
and there is evidence of interdisciplinary activity. 

Students' objectives are recognized and related activity is provided as 
necessary. 

There is evidence that student leadership training is taking place, pre- 
ferably through recognized vocational student organizations. 

Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills °f '-^-'j^. speaking, 
reading and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 



Health occupations education is designed to prepare students with knowledge and 
skills for health occupations in the delivery of health care and services such 
as diagnosis, therapy, prevention, restoration, rehabilitation, and maintenance, 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Be able to apply basic concepts in health-related subjects such as science, 
mathematics, and communications. 

2. Be able to function effectively as a person and as a member of a health 
team. 

3 Be able to communicate with patients, health team members, health facility 
administrators, and persons in the community, usi-ng appropriate methods 
and terminology. 

i, Be able to perform personal and supportive health care tasks for P^Jijnts 

of all ages' applying principles of prevention, therapy, and rehabilitation 

5. Know the various occupational roles in the total health industry. 

Know and value the importance of professional and ethical behaviors of a 
heal th worker. 

Be able to apply effective communications and the benefits of positive 
human relationships to self and others. 
8. Know a basic vocabulary of medical terminology and common abbreviations 
used in the health industry. 

Know the importance of asepsis and will be able to apply aseptic technique 
in al 1 heal th services. 

Know and be able to apply the knowledge and skills comnon to most nealth 
serv i ces . 



6. 

7. 



9. 
10 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The curriculum is organized in a sequential manner and is based on comP^^^"^'" 
needed for employment in a single occupation or group of closely -^e'^Jf^ oc 
cupations. Content is organized by such areas as body f -^^"^^nd ,ea ^ 
microbes and disea^^e, health team relations, patient relations, and health care 
ski 1 Programs vary from one to two years in length. To become well oriented 
to the"broad scope of career opportunities in the health field, provision is 
modlfo^ students to explore several health occupations related to the.r ocCupa- 
tional objective. 
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INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

The instructional program is based on analysis of key health occupations. 

2. A variety of learning experiences are made available in the classroom, 
laboratory, and clinical settings. 

3. Clirical experience is an integral part of the curriculum. 

k. A representative occupational advisory committee is active. 

All student activities and experiences are planned, coordinated, and 
supervised by qualified health occupations personnel. 

Contractual agreements have been negotiated and signed between the local 
educational agency and clinical and/or co™iunity facilities where students 
are involved in learning experiences. 

Performance objectives are. developed for all areas of the instructional 
program. 

Instructional and supporting facilities and services resources are suf- 
ficient in quality and quantity to meet instructional objectives. 
Instructor-student ratio facilitates the achievement of objectives. 

10. Adequate student and program records are maintained. 

11. A long-range plan exists which reflects program developments as a con- 
tinuous process. 

12. There is provision for periodic evaluation and/or assessment of the 
program. 

13. Vocational guidance and placement services are available. 
Program is related to other supporting disciplines. 

Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of y^steu-.-9 ^P^^^'"^' 
readtng and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9 



15 
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INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS 



PURPOSE 



The industrial mechanics cluster curriculum at the secondary level provides 
opportunities for students to acquire mechanical skills and knowledge neces- 
sary for initial employment or additional training. Experiences in the pro 
gram help develop each student's job attitude. Each program develops and 
supports student leadership training for all students. 



GOALS 

Students will; 

1. Know the various job opportun i t i es in industrial mechanics and related 
occupations. 

2. Be able to define, defend, and plan for their future in the chosen 
mechanic occupation. 

3. Know and be able to use the comnx^n and basic tools, equipment, and 
machinery used by industrial mechanics. 

k Know the general characteristics of basic industrial mechanic systems 
■ such as. but not limited to. mechanical systems, electrical systems, 
and hydraul ic systems . 

Know and be able to apply safety factors in the use ot materials and 
de^nstrate competencies in personal safety and first aid. proper mate 
rial safety and use. and prooer equipment safety and use. 



6. Know and be able to apply the basic skills of first aid. 

7. Know and be able to apply leadership skills needed in mechanical 



8. 



occupat ions . 

Be able to use various techniques and procedures used to diagnose me- 
chanical systems. 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The basis of preparatory curriculums in schools offering J^'^^^",!^^ 
cluster programs is outlined in the curriculum guide th'S ^^""^l^' ■ '"^ 

'urr culum is developed from job and task analyses verified by state ad hoc 
lay advisory committees in each of the identified key occupations in niechanics 
LoLl educa^ional agencies use curriculum development materials fun. shed by 
the epa " nt of Education and other resources to initiate a program wh.c 
proqresse ?rom simple to complex as identified by the unit teacher, schoo 
adZts rat on and advisory committees. Group and individual students' oc- 
cupl o Ob ^ctJves are mJt by individualizing instruction and by providing 
anted supporiing courses, work experience, .nd leadership experiences to al, 
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Industrial mechanic programs must meei 
length from one to four years and vary 
dai 1 y . 



basic criteria. Programs vary in 
in duration from 80 to 120 minutes 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. The program provides voca t i ona 1 i ns t rue t i on' and leadership skills com- 
nion to several mechanic occupations. 

2. The class time in the 11th and 12th grades is equal to 120 minutes per 
day. 

3. The instructor is qualified both in trade experience (skills and knowledge) 
and teaching methods. 

k. The program is reviewed regularly by a lay advisory committee approved by 
the local board of education. 

5. There is a long-range plan which outlines program development. 

6 Planned supervised work experience is available to those ^ , . , 

for this level of training. Equipment and rechan.cal systems that parallel 
the real working world are used. The student/teacher ratio and shop s.ze/ 
number of .ork stations is conducive to achieving curriculum objectives. 

7. Student leadership experiences for all students are an everyday part of 
the ongoing mechanic program. 

8. The instructor attends in-service training in current mechanic practices 
and teaching methods. 

9. Safety education is incorporated into the curriculum. 

10. Guidance, counseling, and placement and follow-up services are offered 
to students. 

11. A regular program of assessment and evaluation is carried out. 

12 SiiKients ore encouraged to apply the basic skills of listeninq. spcak- 
inq. rciHinq and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 
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MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 



Tfie marketing and distributive education curriculum at the secondary school 
Is d^ gnei o equip students with skills, knowledge and- at t . tudes related to 
he disci^ine of marketing and the field of distribution of goods and 



serv i ces . 
GOALS 

Students will 



2. 



1. Possess the skills, attitudes and knowledge required for entry-level em- 
ployment in a distributive occupation. 

Possess the skills, attitudes and knowledge required for more advanced 
career development in secondary school and in other post-secondary 
al ternatives. 

3. Be able to evaluate opportunities for employment and training in terms 
of personal i nterests and capab i 1 i t i es . 

k. Know and be able to apply job search techniques. 

5 Know the basic economic relationships which affect them as citizens and 
workers in a competitive economic environment. 

6 Be able to interpret data in relation to decision making and problem 
!olv^ng in Management aspects of marketing at the middle level or lower 
management 1 evel . 

7. Know and be able to practice leadership in fulf.iling occupational, 
social, and civic responsibilities. 

8. Know the purpose and interrelationships of the'v-ir ious institutions en- 
gaged in distribution. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

Th. substance of preparatory curriculums in marketing and distributive educa- 
{ ^n den if ed w?th the'un i versa 1 competencies needed for e-P'oy^en .n 
d s r bu ive occupations. Subject matter progresses in f and comp x y 
from basic job preparation to career development and on to job spec .a . zat. on 
V Hanc^: wUhin the progra. relfect students' ^^^^ ^ ' ' J j ^ i s 
ketiPQ represents the basic core of instruction. The core discipline is 

^ hrsocial skills Basic marketing research and management are ex- 
1:7:::' cL^n :lbje;rm;tter content in the curriculum area. Programs vary 
in length from one to two years. 
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INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

,. The program .of fers a broad base of concepts based on a wide variety of 
key marketing occupations. 

2 The program provides an abundance of laboratory experiences to support 
academic learning with "learning by doing." 

The Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) activitie- are inte- 
grated into the curriculum. 

The program incorporates projects which are related to the real business 
commun i ty . 

students are encouraged to participate in cooperative work experience as 
part of the program. 

Cooperative work experience is closely related to the school curriculum 
and to the students' occupational interests. 

Liaison is maintained with business and industry in the community. 

Provision is made for identifying specific career interests of students 
within marketing when appropriate. 

9. Adequate performance records of students are maintained. 

Class size is limited to a feasible number of students to facilitate the 
achievement of curriculum objectives. 

Curriculum objectives are laid out in performance terms. 

There is evidence of program planning based on analysis of evaluations 
and assessments. 

Ten instructional hours per week are devoted to the instructional program. 

Long-range program level planning is systematically carried out. 

,5 Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills °f J'^^-;;^. ^P^^^^^. 
re<3dinq and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 



3. 

k. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8 



10 

1 1 

12 

13 
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METALS 




PURPOSE 



The metals curriculum at the secondary school level is designed to prepare s 
dents with skills, knowledge, and attitudes related to a variety of meta! wo 
i ng occupat ions . 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1. Possess the skills, knowledge, and attitudes required for entry-level em- 
ployment in the metal working industry or advanced education and training 
in their occuoational choice. 

2. Know the various employment opportunities in the metals industry and 
sources of employment information. 

3. Possess the skills required in applying for and gaining employment. 

/». Be able to apply the skills, knowledge, and attitudes related to various 
aspects of the metals industry including communication skills, knowledge 
of materials, skill in use of basic metal working machines and tools, and 
knowledge and skill in basic metal working layout, fabrication and finish- 
ing techniques. 

5. Be safety conscious in their work habits and recognize specific hazards 
associated with the metal working occupations. 

6. Know the influence that labor, management and professional organ iHations 
within the metals industry have had on individuals and the industry as a 
whol e . 

7. Know the basic economics involved in maintaining a successful meta's in- 
dustry and the role that each participant contributes toward maintaining 
a successful business. 

8. Valve the industry, f el low workers and the community that contribute to 
successful, progressive advancement within the occupation. 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The metals curriculum at the secondary level is developed in harmony with the 
Oregon career education concept. Initial instruction at the secondary level 
is an introduction to many metal working occupations, materials, and processes; 
this is followed by more specialized instruction in the metals cluster program 
at grades 11 and 12. The core of the instructional program is the co ion 
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.„o„,edge .nd skills for the .e, occupations identified in tKeJeJjli^^ 

r,^i ri..cfor r,nidp The key occupations are machinist, weiaer, bnet^i 
w^rke e -T^dry^n auto body n^n . The .etals cl uster program .s 
resign;d'as a two-yea/currlculu. with a provision for cooperat.ve work ex- 
perience during the school year. 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 
I . 



3. 



7. 

8. 
9. 

10 
1 1 



The program offers learning activ.tics to adequately ^^Phaslze^the com- 
competencies in addition to those related to spec.f.c occupations. 



men 



Learning activities ( i nc 1 ud i ng p roj ects) reflect Current industrial 
materials, processes and techniques. 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) activities are integrated 
into the curriculum. 

k Provision is made for annual program assessment and planning, using the 
sta^ldeveloped assessment and planning manual . or other comparable 
materials and procedures. 

5. Facilities and equipment reflect current industry standards. 

6. Student achieverr^nt is recorded in performance terms and becomes a part 
of his school records. 

cooperative work experience is closely related to the -J^l^^-^/^^' ^"^ 
and students' occupational goals, and is available to all cluster . 
Students . 

Class size is determined on the basis of cur r i cu 1 um object i ves . learning 
activities, size of facility, and instructional staff. 

<;rudents are enrolled in the metals cluster program on the basis of iden- 
tlned career goals arrived at through a combination of exploratory ex- 
periences, and guidance and counseling. 

Liaison is maintained with the metals industry in the community. 

Students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of " ^ ' "9 . jpeak- 
reading and writing as applicable to the program subject matter. 
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SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



PURPOSE 



The service occupations program in the secondary schools gives the student an 
opportunity to gain appropriate skills, knowledge, attitudes and experiences 
which are essential to function effectively in the service occupational areas. 



GOALS 

Students will: " 

I. Possess the basic skills, attitudes and knowledge necessary to function 
in an entry-level service occupation. 

2 Possess the basic skills, attitudes a'nd knowledge to f unc t i on .e f f ec t i vel y 
in an advanced pos t- seconda ry service occupations educational program. 

^ Possess basic oral and written communications that are essential to _ 
service oriented occupations. 

.Know Ihe various occupational roles in the field of service occupations. 
5. Be ajDie to conduct an effective job search. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The curriculum was developed from a competency-based needs analysis for a group 
of clo5tly related occupations. Four major components include social services, 
protective services, personal services and educational services. Programs are 
two years in length with the first year providing basic core instruction cover- 
ing the four above components and the second year addressing specific career 
development. Cooperative work experience is an integral part of the service 
occupations program. ^ 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. There is administrative commitment to and support for the service occupa- 
tions program. 

2. There is a long-range plan, which reflects program development as a 
continual process. 

3. There are written provisions for program assessment and evaluation. 

k. Provisions are made for the professional development of the instructional 
staff. 
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An advisory committee is used to plan, develop, operate, and evaluate 
the program. 

Community resources are used in classroom instruction. 

Counselors have sufficient time to assist the service program instructor. 

Instruction based upon common elements identified in key service 
occupalionc; 

The program has a written course of study with measureable student 
competencies . 

The course of. study includes cooperative work, expe ri ence . 

An appropriate student organization is an integral part of the program. 

Training plans have been developed for each cooperative work experience 
Station. ^ 

The program prepares junior and senior level students for job entry and 
for post-secondary education. 

Competency levels for each student have been established. 

The instructional program al lows each student to be exposed to a wide 
variety of occupations iri the- service area. 

Training stations are utilized in relationship to the student's tentative 
career choice. 

students are encouraged to apply the basic skills of listening speaking, 
reading and wr.rinq as applicable to the program subject matter. 
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STENO-SECRETARIAL 
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i 

PURPOSE 

The steno-secretarial occupational cluster is planned and structured to pro- 
vide a logical and meaningful program for those students wishing to pursue 
careers in office occupations. The'curr i cul um is based on manpower needs in 
Oregon and Is designed lO dc/elop skills and competencies needed for entry- 
tevel jobs fn the secretarial field. 

Concentration in e secondary steno-secretar ia 1 cluster does not preclude 
college entrance if the studerit desires to pursue more specialized training 
in this area. In fact, many of the competenc i es^ ga i ned in this program in 
high school w j 1 1 greatly benefit :he st^udent in further education. 



GOALS ' 
Students will: 

1. Know the basic duties and ^respons i b i 1 i t i es of the business and profes- 
s ionai office. 

2. Be able to perform the common tasks of the office as directed and 
ass i gned . 

3. Be able to make decisions related to office layout and flow of work. 

Know the basic principles and practices of communications as commonly 
used in business and offine work, 

5. Possess the skills and knowlc^ye needed for entry-leve] jobs in the 
steno-secretar ia I field. 

6. Possess personal habits and traits in function acceptably with fellow 
ernul ovees . 

7. Be able to evaluate opportunities for employment and training in terms 
of pe-sonal interests and capabilities. 

8. Possess skills and competencies acceptable to business and industry. 

9. Know grooming practices and possess personal habits commensurate \n th 
business and office standards. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

Occupational exploratory experiences in grades seven through ten are important 
to students developing career goals and plans. Courses in gerirral business, 
business E.iglish, mathematics, and science provide valuable experiences lead- 
inn to secretarial training. Occupational specialty courses in grades 11 and 
\'l\re designed to develop skills and competencies needed for entry-level jobs 
in che s teno-sec re ta i- i a 1 field. In addition to beginning courses in typewrit- 
ing, record keeping, au6 office practice, sufficient time i^ ..ecded for advanced 
training and further development of basic skills. Individualized programs, 
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to this career program. Hajor area, u y 



Tvpewr i ting 

Office and Businebb Machines 
Dala Processing 
Recoid keeping 
Shorthand 
Office Procedures 

Business Corr^nun i ca t i ons . . 
cooperative „or. experience provides e«cene„. t.ainin, opportunities wWn „e„ 
planned and supervised. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

, There is an advisory con^ittee of persons Tn the s teno-secreta r i a , field. 

•Hp. for at If^ast two hours of instruction in the spe- 
" :::,?r^rs^r:;"a;p"o:er.:'the Oepart.ent of Education. , 
3 He key teacher-coordinator for this progra. i. vocationally approve . 
There is an active vocational student organization integrated into the 



5. 
6. 
7. 



proqr^. 

The cu^riculu. is bas.d on current bus i ness ' prac t i ces and methods. 
There is a written plan for program improvement and updating. 
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I N T E R P R 0 GRAM S'TUDIES 



To meet certain objectives, some areas of study de-pend largely upon subject 
material and activities from more than one instructional program. These ob- 
jectives usually spring from contemporary problems and concerns that require 
the combination of knowledge and investigative methods of several academic 
areas Therefore these studies are not commonly identified as separate courses 
but are usually included as units or given special emphasis within one or more 
establi^shed instructional programs. Studies of some of the more common con- 
temporat'y concerns that are best treated this way are described in this 



sec 1 1 cn . 



"See Glossary for definition of " I n to rprog rciTn Studies. 
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CAREER EDUCAl ION 



pari ot Iht; educational program, embrace 



t led M lolt^-.. 



■;r:ui,ude,. .n„„,ed,.. ,nd K ^r..t prep,.- ^^t^:, 

sue 
roles. 

u 1^ ;rtnnr;:^fpd throuqhout the elementary and 

career-centered instruction should ;teq a ed thro g ^^^^^^^ 

exploration and preparation. 

/ 

AWARENESS 



PURPOSE 



The centra, purpose of career awarer.ess is - cuUivate an awareness that 
people ar-e involved in or affected by the world o, work. 



Gt)ALS 

Student', -..'i 1 1 



. WwAnf fictors to be considered in decision 

■^e W*<^ ^ ion. 

,e ta.iliar w i t h occupa t i ona 1 cl as s H i ca t i on s and clusters. 

Be able to explore key occupational areas and assess his or her own 

.-terests and abilities in relationship. 

1 n ,snerts of the r'niot hiqh curricula and select 

Be able to explore aH aspec ° / \ ,he tian.ework of 

,nd enroll in areas of concer-, ai,J t-t 
P^l.Tt.l i died educational requ i re"ien t s . 

.bl. to participate i r. expe r i er.es in cor,cepts ar,d skills in p.epa- 
,-,U,on for present and iuturp career choices. 

.ble to n.ake tentative career choices an.T develop app-opnate oc- 
111).) r i otia I p''-3ns. 



f yPjMI IJIJJM. fONlENT AND ORGAfi I ZAT I ON 



,,„„.-„.ss acnvMies ran be ,nteq.at.d into cv.-iy subi-C an,l 
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Parents, the doctor, pilot, butcher, baker, carpenter and others become 
subjects for reading materials, writing exercises, geography and history 
1 essons . 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. By the end of sixth grade, students are able to perform 75 percent of 
the student outcomes identified in the "State Guidelines for Career 
Awareness . " 

2. All teachers have evaluative objectives in their evaluation criteria, 
each year, wnich deal with career awareness as an instructional 
outcome . 

3. A long-range plan exists and a listing of accomplishments based on the 
plan is filed in each school. 

h. Every four yea-s ^rhe school district conducts a career education 

assessment for the purpose of updating its career education five year 
plan. 

5. Each professional staff member participates in a minimum of three 
clock hours of in-service in career education every three years. 

EXPLORATION 
PURPOSE 

The exploration experience provides insights 
aptitudes and values, and comnr^on exper i ences 
preoar.Uion areas; it also provides in-depth 
a re as of interest. 

GOALS 

'j t ti H 0 n t s L'V I 1 i 

I Pr.., ,in awdw-irss of rclrv.Hit factors to ht- consIdere'J in decision 
,n I ft^j I n c, «i! r -^e 1 rc t iofi . 

7 ^ri' t I i^ir ..iOi occtjpa t i onc3 1 c I a v. I t t ca t i on s and clusters. 

3 R. to nssr^s tht ir int-rrsts c3nd abilities in r^^ 1 a t i f)ns h i n to key 

■ ijt^H t i nn,\ 1 a rejs . 

i4 tf) ',elcrt cind enroll in areas of concrrn and interest within 

thf ff.rewnii. ot t'.tahl i shed educational requ i refien t s of the junior 
h I 'jf-i cur r i c u 1 ur - . 

:^ R, oh If t r-i r.n t M I pat in exper'cnces in concepts and sUflls in prepa- 
, ,j ♦ I on f ( J r p r ^'S'^n t an rj f ij t u re c/^rcvr (. ho ices . 
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into individual interests, 
in a multitude of career 
explorations in individual 



6. Be able to arrive dt tentative career choices and develop apfopri- 
ate occupational plans. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT AN*) .ORGAN I ZAT I ON 

Career exploration experiences build upon the individual awareness level 
of students using the whole instructional program v. a the classroom 
UboraforJ and community setting. Content and organ. zat.on prov.des. 

Basic knowledge of economics as it affects work and living. 
Self-understanding of occupational interests and aptitudes. 
Basic knowledge of the occupational clustering process and the 
avai lab'e clusters. 

Understanding of. and first-hand experience with, the basic knowl- 
edge and skills common to each cluster. 

Observation of. and on-site work experience in. occupations that 
represent the clusters or job families within the students area 
of interests. 



1 . 
2. 
3. 

k. 
5 



INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

, A long-range plan exists for careef exploration evaluation. Pl^";'"^. 
•mp°ementa?ion and/or improvement and the distr.ct .s current w. th 
projected timel ines. 

2. An individual has been given district-wide responsibility for coor- 
dinating the career exploration program. 

3 The exp'orotion program coordinates with the supporting career 

^' awareness experiences and subsequent preparation programs. 

k Student outcomes have been identified and appropriate e^JP'";^^;:^ 
exoeriences for individual interests and comprehension levels are 
Tparl of the instructional program of every grade level. 7 through 
\2 tnrough designated subject discipl ines. 

5 Stiff competencies essential to providing quality «><P'°^^;°7JXe' ' 
ences have been identified and assessed, and appropriate m-serv.ce 
training hasbeen planned and/or accomplished. 

6. The overall program is designed to meet the career exploration goals 
previous 1 y 1 i s ted. 

P REPARATION 

PURPOSE 

The interdisciplinary aspeC of career ^^^^^'^ ^ ^^^^^'l^^Z^H:, 
and twelfth grade students to relate concepts and skills of Ihe 
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curricu)ar offerings to . chosen nrca of preparat ion-a .erginq of life 
ro) es prepa rat i on . 



GOALS 

Students v;i 1 i 



Develop che communication, mathematical, scientific and social 
knowledge and skills essential to obtaining employment and/or 
further education in a chosen occupational cluster or job family. 
Meet the graduation requirements in areas of career developnent 
not encompassed within the available occupational cluster prnqrar.s 



I . 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

Needed aHied skills are found in each duster instructional guide. Oe- 
taMed p .nni.g amor g related i r-. t rue t i on. 1 programs wi'l discover add i - 
[■onl' student needs'and serve as a basis for curriculum content and 
organization to meet individual graduation requirements. 

INDICATORS OF A QUAL ITY PROGRAM 

Identifier,, i'.n ot student outcomes for every course offering, speci- 
fying career development, competencies. 
2 G-aduation requirements within the occupational clusters detail 

the s^lls and knowledges that can be ,^st effectively acquired out- 
side the cluster curriculum. 
. A system exists whereby students not enrolled in cluster programs 

an'ex:ract competenciL and i ns t rue t i c na 1 'o^^^J^.^^l'^^Z^.^n^ 
courses to meet the graduation requirements m their chosen area 
occupational preparation. 
U Staff competencies have been identified to provide students with 

broad career preparation; the staff has ^""^^--^^'"/"X ^ 
development, and appropriate in-service has been p 1 anned/conduc t.d . 

S Guidance and counseling services are provided to every student in 

career selection, preparation, and meeting graduation requirements. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



PURPOSE 



Environmental education is that part of the educational process which prepares 
people to make decisions and take actions which create and maintain optimal 
relationships between themselves and the environment which sustains them. ^ 

There is vital Vieed for an international environmental ethic. The world has 
reached the point where attitudes and behavior of its citizens must reflect 
concern for, and understanding o-f , their relationships with both natural and 
human environments. It is education for survival. 



GOALS 

St uden ts will: ' 

1. Under-^ta'nd that the earth as an environment is composed of many smaller 
environments, each with its characteristic biological, physical, and 
cultural features. 

2. Be able to act on the realization that energy from the sun is the basic 
source of energy for all life. 

3. Recognize that organisms in any given environment are linked with an 
ecosystem and are part of the ongoing phenomena of the environment. 

1» Know that the earth's resources are limited and must be managed to 

maintain the delicate balance necessary for continued human existence. 

5. Understand that human values and attitudes concerning the environment 
are based on cultural, social, economic and political factors. 

6, Demonstrate a willingness to accept respons i b i 1 i tv and accountab i M ty 
for their ! npact on the environment. 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

All K-12 students are provided learning opportunities in environmental educa- 
tion. Th^ program in K~3 is an awareness program. Students learn about the . r 
own envircnmcnt in the home, the classroom, the playground and the neighbor- 
hood Opportunities are available for them to (S)ip\ore, touch, taste, feel, 
listen and look and to understand the i n terdependenc i es of all living things. 
Activities include growing plants, making terrariums and aquariums, and 
caring for pets. These develop understanding, self-respect, and acceptance 
of individual roles in maintaining a good environment in the classroom, school 
and playground. 

The program in grades '»-6 expands on the awareness of the interrelationships 
and interdependencies of all living organisms. Opportunities are available 
fnr studentc to rxperienco 1 i v i nq - 1 ca r n i nt, outsi.ic the school through visits 
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tn urban and rural environments, and to accept responsibility for their im- 
rov 'e t hro han introduction to concerns of . re lated to waste 

proveme L ^ conservation of resources. During the fifth or 

;:?rg ;dr ;i utdorr living exper.ence in the natural environment, 

plan ed and followed up. prov^es students with depths of understanding 

Ind appreci:tion which increase t^ir abilities to make wise decisions 

affecting the environment of the^uture. 

to work cooperatively in problem solving. 

Visits to community council meetings, legislative hearings and envi^°"-J^^' 
aaencv meetings when related issues are being discussed afford them oppor 
uniTy to r icipate in meaningful ways. Films, television P-gra- a d 
I r Z^n nrovjde the students with information that can be used for 
dfsfu: ion dTcistonlking in class activities, and help students recog-, 
nize the economic, political and environmental implications for the future 
of the human race. 



INDICATORS OF A aUALITY PROGRAM 

I. The school district has a clearly stated philosophy of environmental 



2 



educat ion . 

All students, grades K-12, in all instructional programs are given learn- 
ing opportunities in environmental education. 
3 The school district provides a wide variety of current instructional 
materials and media for both students and instructional staff. 
Learning experiences are provided in both natural and human environments 
outside of Ehe classroom. An extended opportunity for an outdoor 
ni^ng experience is provided "for every student prior to the seventh 
or eighth grade. 

students are provided opportunities to participate in community environ- 
mental action programs. 

students are given experiences which involve aesthetic, cultural, and 
ethical concepts. 

Students have the opportunity to learn how -to distinguish between the 
unlimited ::nts of individuals and the lifted resources available to 
satisfy those wants. 

students understand that they, as individuals, have an '"^P^-r^ ""^/^^'^ 
environment and accept their responsibility and accountability for .ts 
improvement or its deterioration. 
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MORAL AND ETHICAL VALUES 



PURPOSE 



Every society, through insight and experience, has developed a system of nioral 
and ethical values that fixes its collective sense of right and wrong, fair 
and foul, desirable and undesirable, moral and immoral. Its system of s'3\ues 
forms the basis for mutual trust and respect among its members and enables the 
individual to know what to expect of others as well as to determine personal 
conduct . 

Our society has traditionally placed responsibility for transmitting jts mores 
and values upon the home, the church, and other social institutions, including 
the school. The responsibility of Oregon schools was firmly established in 
1929 by enactment of ORS 336.067, which requires the schools to give special 
emphasis on instruction in ethics and morality. The school cannot escape its 
share of responsibility for moral and ethical teachings if it is to adequately 
perform its mission. Other teachings are of little merit unless the student 
has a system of worthwhile values. The learning of certain facts, concepts 
and skills makes a successful safecracker or a watch repairman, a self-seeker 
or a philanthrop'St. Personal values make the difference. 



GOALS 

Students will: 

2 

1. ' Be truthful and just in alj relationships with others. (Honesty) 

2. Be polite and show consideration for the comfort and feelings of others. 
(Courtesy) 

3 Respect duly constituted authority and control their actions in compli- 
ance with all laws; and know how to work through constructive channels 
to change laws with which they do not agree. (Obedience to law) 

k Understand the principles of freedom and duty which the flag symbolizes 
and observe proper etiquette toward it. (Respect for the national flag} 

5 Know the principles and procedures embodied in the basic laws of the 

country and stat^ and be loyal to them; understand that the national and 
state constitutions are guarantors of freedom and civil justice and the 
fundamental bases for representative self-government. (The Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitution of the State of Oregon) 

Vhese guidelines are included pursuant to a provision of ORS 336.067 that 
charges the Superintendent of Public Instruction to prepare an outline and 
suggestions to help schools meet the statutory requirement to give special 
emphasis on instruction in morality and ethics. 

^Topics listed in ORS 336.067 on which special emphasis shall be given are 
indicated in parentheses after each goal. 
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6 Rcqard the home ds a basic unit of our society, the unity and strength 
of which is essential to its woU-being, and assume personal responsi- 
bility for contributing to the welfare of their own families. (Respect 
for parents and the home) 

7 Be industrious, self-reliant and respect the dignity of honest and pro- 
ductive labor. (The dignity and necessity for honest labor) 

8. Be kind toward all forms of animal life. (Humane treatment of animals) 

9. Accept responsibility for their own decisions and actions. (Personal 
res pons i bi 1 i ty) 

10. Respect the dignity and worth of every human being. (Hunan rights) 

11 Know and understand the personal and property rights of other persons 
and not interfere, destroy nor encroach upon them. (Respect tor the 
rights of others) 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The teaching of ™ral and ethical values is largely a matter of helping stu- 
dents acquire and cultivate skills in the process of valuing Since the 
process is a creative and highly personal one, a curriculum for such instruc 
Uon cannot be described in terms of sequential acquisition °f^nowledge 
skills, and understandings as for most other areas of study. The content ot 
instruction may be described as consisting of three major categories: teach- 
ing/learning process, example, and precept. 

Teaching and learning processes " that provide valuing experiences far students 
may be the most useful approach if used effectively. The approach uses 
strategies such as va 1 ue -cl a r i f y i ng discussions, role playing, analysis of 
contrived incidents, clarifying responses, -"^open-ende questioning to po" 
vide opportunities for students to become proficient in the proce s °f "J" 
The approach requires a classroon, climate in which students ee ^ - ° 
logically and to express themselves. Onpor t un . t . es are available to choose, 
from an«nq alternatives and to experience the results of choices. 

The second part of teaching nx)ral and ethical concepts and behavior has to do 
luhTeaching by illustration in the daily conduct of the cl ass^oom and school . 
The conduct of every school activity is a daily lesson on '^ra\My. ^ he 
teacher's attitudes, concern for the feeling of s t uden ts , h . s or her ex mple 
as a responsible adult, the use of fair standards for evaluating student , the 
administration of calm and even-handed discipline honesty , f ^^^^^ ' ' " 
presenting subject matter, and the rejection o cheating are al -^"^-"^ 
lessons in nx^rality and ethics than oral or written exercise, on the theme. 

The formation of n.oral and ethical concepts and behavior can also be influenced 
by the use of a planned program of activities to help students achieve the 
program's obiectives. The following a r. o few examples of such activities that 



can provlcV 'Mesborib which tend to proinotc and develop an upright and de- 
sirable citizenry" (ORS 336.067). 

• Opportunities for students to experience democracy through an extra- 
class activity proqrani and through appropriate dec i s i on-n.ak i ng 
activities in the classroom. 

• Social studies units on the state and national constitutions and 
legal systems, emphasizing the fundamental bases of our representa- 
tive democracy, the process by which laws are enacted and the means 
by Vrfhich they are enforced. 

• Units of study on local and state government which encourage and help 
students find voluntary service opportunities in thei.r community. 

• Treatment of controversial issues in ways that help students system- 
atically investigate and apply rational thought processes in arriving 
at dec i s ions . 

• Observance of national holidays and events of national and state sig- 
nificance by appropriate school exercises or classroom activities. 

• Suitable displays of the United States flag and student pledges of 
allegiance at least weekly in the elementary grades and during assem- 
blies^ and on other appropriate occasions in the secondary school, 

• Observance and care in the elementary classroom of animals. 

• Career awareness and explorat ion that help students understand that 
all lines of socially productive work are honorable and contribute 
to the common good. 



INDirATORS or A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. Responsibility for instruction in ethics and morality is recognized in 
the school or district policies and in its statement of educational 
qna I s . 

2. School administrative rules and practices reflect trust and fair-play 
in dealing with student problems. 

The school's code of conduct and ti i sc i p 1 i ne clearly expresses the re- 
spc^nsibil ities and rights of students, including the students' right to 
due process procedures when charged with rule infractions. 

'4. Th^ ^.chooi's policies and expectations reflect respect for students^ 
personal beliefs and convictions which emanate from parental or reli- 
(] i oUs teachings. 

5. RcspcnrJbi 1 ! ry fe^r nxw'a 1 and ethical df^velopment is reflected in job 
Jt>scr ipt ions other delineations of teaching duti^^' 



I OS . 
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instructional methods, classroom environments and methods of school dis- 
cipHne are conducive to development of desirable nK>ral and eth.cal 
val ues. 

The school has a plan for continuous appraisal of its pr ogram i ncl ud i ng 
criteria of acceptable student mra\ and ethical behaviors and .nd. caters 
used to determine program success. 

There is meaningful involvement of students and teachers in the setting 
of student conduct expectations and in the evaluation of outcomes. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATI ON 



PURPOSE 



Special education is defined as carefully planned combinations of instructional 
strategies educational management techniques, and specialized supportive serv- 
ices aimed at improving and strengthening the functioning levels of handicapped 
students . 

Handicapped students includes all persons under 21 years of age who, because of 
mental, physical, emotional, or learning problems, require special programs to 
obtain the education of which they are capable. This group includes (but is 
not limited to) those categoric, that have traditionally tJeen designated: men- 
tally retarded, socially or emotionally maladjusted, emotionally handicapped, 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, speech defective, physically 
handicapped or chronically ill, extreme learning problems, learning di,sabili- 
ties, or individuals who are pregnant. 

Special education includes special instruction in, or in addition to, regular 
classes, special classes, special schools, special ^.ervices, hotne instruction 
and hospital instruction. 

The major purpose of special education is to restore the handicapped student 
to full participation in the regular school program without further special 
assistance where possible, or to minimize the handicap so that the student can 
function with as little special assistance as possible. 



GOALS 

Students will: 

1 Be able to attain the educational goals which have been established for 
all children without further special education assistance by participating 
in the regular school program. 

2 Be able to participate in the regular school program to the fullest extent 
possible with special education assistance. The extent of participation 
relates specifically to the individual, handicapping condition. 

3 Be able to accomplish an individually prescribed program designed on the 
basis of a comprehensive diagnosis of learning strengths and weaknesses. 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The curriculums deyetuped for special education programs shall meet the quidje- 
lincs outlined in all sections of this document. 

The instructional program .hall be desinned to meet the un i que educa t i ona 1 needs 
of the child. 
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Each\hild shall hnve an educational diagnosis and asbess.,ent of Icnrn.n.j 
strengths and weaknesses which gene.aMy consider physical and psycholog.ca 
needs and abilitie'.. T„ey shall re..lt in an , nd , v , dua 1 1 y p rescr , bed leach 
Tnl program which is regularly reviewed, evaluated, and mod, ,ed to provide 
for the child's educational growth ind soc i a I /cmot i ona 1 development. 

When designing curriculum content for hand i 'tapped children, local P;"-^" 
sonnel shall detemine on .n. 1 nd i v idua 1 baois the educational P-^-^ V;'^^ ^ ' 
be least restrictive for the child. The program ' ^ ' , 
tation of teaching methods and activities tha^ are distmct and differen from 
basic education. lost ruct iora . materials may include such items as supp emen- 
tary books, pamphlets, and periodicals; sophisticated teaching devices, film- 
strips and tapes; and recording and consumable laboratory equipmen beyond 
normal requirements. As much as possible tne program should prov °r the 
use of pertinent existing educational and community resources. A variety o1 
program alternatives must be available to serve the child. 

INDICATORS OF A QUALITY PROGRAM 

1. The school district has a clearly stated philosophy of special education. 

2. The special education teachers are certified and well qualified through 
experience and training. 

3. Children have individually prescribed educational programs based on a 
diagnosis of their educational needs. 

k. The diagnostic/assessment procedure includes the use of a qualified multi- 
disciplinary team approach. 

5. Teachers are assisted by support perbonnol. 

6. Teachers arc provided aides or pa rv^pr of ess iona 1 personnel In the class- 
room as needed . 

7. The pupil/teacher ratio is co-.patible with the nature and seventy of the 
handicapping conditions being served. 

8. The school district provides a .ide variety of inMruc.ional ..iterials and 
media for specific handicapping conditions. 

9. The special education program is an integral pari oi the to.al .ducatiunal 
program and complements ^anie. 

10 There is provision for handicapped children to he placed in the lea,t re- 

str'ctive educati^ nal program which will meet his/her particular need. 
,1 Diagnosis and assessment is implemented with .peed and efficiency, pa-- 

ticularly between initial identification and diagnosis ot a chilu. 
,2 Individually prescribed programs should provide long- and shoit-tern goals 
well as suggested content and process ot educational piogranmim. 
Procedures have been established for the continuous a..ess, ent M . child' 
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funct i on i ng . 

Full educational opportunity is pr.,vided to a 1 1 handicapp.si .IwMre,,. 
whether the child is in schof.l or out of school. 

, ■ 1 • . • t -It!. 
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GLOSSARY 



BASIC SKILLS 



CAREER 
DEVELOPMLNT 



CAREER 
EDUCATION 



COOPERATIVE 
WORK 

EXPERIENCE 

COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS 

COURSE 
GOALS 



DAY OF ACTUAL 

CLASSROOM 

INSTRUCTION 



0 1 AGNOSr. 



DISTRICT 
GOALS 



The ability to 
ma tfietiiat i ca 1 1 y , 



isten, bpoak, read, vjritc, and lo conpute 



An area in which each student must acquire certain compe tenc i eb 
tc survive and advance in any career. Career development in- 
cludes learning: (a) good work habits; (b) positive attitudes 
toward work; (c) ability to maintain good interpersonal relation- 
ships; (d) ability to make appropriate career decisions; (e) 
entry-level skills for chosen career fields. 

Education in which the primary aim is to help students meet 
their needs as producers (the producer role) in a fulfilling 
and rewarding manner. Major components of career education 
include awar ess, exploration, preparation (including voca- 
tional educb -yn) , and specialization. Instruction in career 
education encompasses K- U and draws heavily upon interprogram 
s t udy . 

Work experience activities for students in identified sec- 
ondary vocational programs related to the students' career 
interests and inschool vocational studies. 

Reading, wr ' i ng , speaking, and listening. 



Specific statements of the learner outcomes considered to be 
desirable consequences of participating in an identified 
course (high school or departmental eleiVrentary school) or an 
identified area of instruction (nondepar tmenta 1 or nongraded 
elementary school). A course goal contributes to the attain- 
ment of program goals and fulfillment of the minimum require- 
ments for graduation by students. (See 22-2^0 C. and D. 1) 

The tine during which students are present for a major portion 
of a scheduled school day and are engaged in learning experi- 
ences related to district goals and under the guidance of 
teachers at theit school or at off-campus learning stations. 

The identification of a stuaent's learning strengths, problems, 
vi potential as they affect the ability tc acquire 



i n to res t s 
basic ski 



tattjments o 
sirict and 



broad, general learner outcomes that a school 
its c iimunity see as desirable consequences of 



I nstruct i^37~and accep"t as relevant to attr'nment of the State 
Board of Education Goals for Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

t (S.M^ 22-201) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA 



EDUCATIONAL 

MEDIA 

CENTER 



EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 



EXPLOt^ATORY 
WORK 

experience 

full-time 
equivalcnly 

(FTE) 



GENERAL 
WORK 

EXPERIENCE* 



GOALS 



HANDBOOKS 



INDICATOR 
OF 

COMPLIANCE 



Educational media are print and audiovisual ' ^ ^ ^ ' /J'^ . . 

their related devices which, when used appropriately, fac. n - 
rate human learning. 

Th.> ohv.ic.l facilities provided for an orqanired collection 
of pMnt and audiovisual materials and their ^J^^ J^/'"^ ' 
and staffed by people trained to prov.de and ^^-^ '^^ % 
use of these materials and devices as required to meet the 
needs of i ts users . 

All of the offerinqs of a school district or of an individual 
s „ol. including the ou t-ot -c 1 ass activ,t,es and ^he -ra ge 
ment oi^ sequence of subjects and act,v,t.es. (Synonyn,, PROGRAM 
OF STUDIES) 

work experience, usually nonpaid. engaged in for -'-lively 
short periods of time for the primary purpose of allowing stu 
dents qain a .ore indepth feeling for possible occupations. 

A statistical term applied to the number of 

a full, normal academic load plui the appropriate fraction fo. 
each s udent carrying less than a normal load. For example, 
hee students Jy each be taking five credit quarter hours; 
if an FTE equals 15 credit quarter hours (one student attending 
full-time), the FTE is one, buL the headcount is three. 

Work experience engaged in'by students which is not related 
to any vocational program, but wh i ch i s --"V "^ '^^ 
as a means of acquaintinq students with the world of w6 k 
and as an avenue to help identified students discover alter 
native interests which will make their education more 
mean i ngf ul . 

statements of learner outcomes that are deemed ,des i rab le at 
the various instructional levels (district, program course;; 
OUTCOMES - statements of student behavior as a result ot edu- 
cational experiences in school. 

Oregon Department of Education publications for use by school 
administrators, supervisors and teachers that suggest program^ 
and ou e goals, ^he scope and nature of learning experiences 
teaching methods and strategies, evaluation techniques and 
other aids to teaching for given instructional programs. 

-s an object, structure, process, evWt or other observable 
piece of evidence that can be used by itself or w, h o e 
information to determine if a district is conducting its pro 
gram in accordance with the minimum standards. 
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Glossarv-2 



INDICATOR OF 
QUALITY 



INTERPROGRAM 
STUDY 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
PLANNING 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 



MINIMUM 
COMPETENCIES 
REQUIRED FOR 
GRADUATION 

PERFORMING 
ARTS 

PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



An object, btructure, procebS, event or other observable piece 
of evidence that can be used by itself or with other informa- 
tion to judge adequacy, excellence or productivity. 

Inblruclion that draws upon the principles and findings of 
two or more instructional programs or disciplines. Interpro- 
qram Studies are implemented by units of study or teaching 
emphasis within established instructional programs, and 
focus upon some contemporary area of concern (e.g., the 
environment, intergroup human relations, or consumer problems). 

The establ ishment of interrelated sets of joaU at three 
levels of operation (district, program, cours^ and the pro- 
cedures of assessi ng program goal at.jinment , de termi n i ng 
program needs , and improving the progra m. 

A group of interdependent, closely related courses or sequences 
of courses having a set of allied goals, such as mathematics, 
language arts, soc'al studies, performing arts, science. 
(Synonym Area of Study, Subject Area, Broad Subject Field) 

Those competencies (demonstrated skills, knowledge, and under- 
standings) which a local school district that operates a high 
school has identified as acceptable evidence that individual 
students can survive in the society in which they live. 

Those visual arts that involve performance before an audience, 
such as drama, dance and pantomime. 

An area in which each student must acquire certain competencies 
to survive and grow as an individual. Personal development 
includes learning to: (a) read, listen, analyze, speak, and 
write; (b) compute, using the basic processes; (c) understand 
basic scientific and technological processes; (d) develop and 
maintain a healthy mind |nd body; and (e) develop and maintain 
the role of a 1 i fe- 1 ong T ea rner . 



PRESCRIPTION 



PROGRAM 



PROGRAM 
GOALS 



The use of adopted plans and procedures to provide learning 
experiences designed to meet the needs of individual learners 
.3S reflected by a diagnosis of their learning strengths, prob- 
I ems , i n ter f^s ts , and po ten t i a 1 . 

A series of interdependent, closely related services and/or 
activitit^s that contribute to a comfixjn goal or set of goals. 

Statt:ments of cjcnera) learner outcomes considered to be des i r- 
,jble consequences of an i ns t tlx t . ona 1 program or area of study, 
and -;hich contribute- to the attainnent of district qoals. 



V 



PROGRAM 
GOAL 

ASSESSMENT 

PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT 



PROGRAM NEEDS 
IDENTIFICATION 



SOCIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 



STANDARD 



VISUAL ARTS 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



The collection and reporting of information that describes the 
degree to which students are achieving program goals. 

The use of assessment and*neeJs identification information in 
making program revisions and adaptations that ^"^Ij ^/j^ 
reduction of the needs noted in the program needs identifica 
tion process. 

The development and application of procedures for specifying 
and prioritizing those differences between actual learner 
outcomes and desired outcomes of program instruction that 
are sufficient to warrant considering program revision. 

An area in which each student must develop competencies in 
order to function effectively and respfOnsibly (a) as a 
citizen in the community, state, and nation; (b) as a citizen 
in interaction with his or her environment; (c) as a cit.zen 

.-.,^^f. i-^ahwavs- (d^ ^->s 3 rnnc;iimpr of goods and 

servi ces . 

A requirement or a series of allied requirements prescribed 
bv the State Board of Education, pursuant to provisions or 
ORS 326.051, for the conduct of elementary and secondary 
school programs by school districts. 

Art, the products of which endure or can be 
hended through the eye, such as paintings, sculpture arch 
tecture, drawings; includes the performing arts which relate 
to drama, dance and pantomime. 

Vocational education at the secondary level is education in 
which the primary aim is to prepare i nd i v 1 dua 1 s f or 93'"^^' 
employment in initial, entry-level jobs, '3. 
or for other post-secondary alternatives including apprentice 
?hip or on-the-job training, or additional education in an 
occupat iona 1 area . 



APPENDIX A 

OREGON LAWS RELATING TO S lANDARD 1 ZAT I ON 
AND THE CONDUCT OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

This sumniary of school laws includes reference to all statutes pertaining to 
TchLr^^anSardi^ation and to required classroo. ' e- 

other school laws. 

OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION DUTIES RELATING TO SCHOOL STANDARDS 

.RS 326 051 Board Functions : Requ i res the State Board to estabi i sh state 
standards for pu blic schools after having considered the goals 
of modern education and the requirements of a sound comprehen- 
sive curriculum. Also, requires the Board to report b.enmal ly 
to the Legislative Assembly on the general condition of the pub 
,ic schools; to adopt rules for the general government of the 
schools and for the maintenance of discipline therein; and to 
prescribe minimum or required courses of study. 

ORS 327 006 Definitions : Among other definitions defines "^/^"f ^^/^f " 
as a school meeting standards set by the rules of the State 
Board of Education. 

nR<; 127 010 Basic School Supp ort Fund: Purpose of Fund : Requires that the 
^'^-^'^ FSri^FTTT^' used exclusiv ely for the improvement and support 
of standard elementary and secondary schools and to equalize 
educational opportunity. 

ORS 327.103 c^:;-^ '^^^nni Presumed: Correction of D eficiencies Declares 
- schools to be standard unti l found to be aericient ^ta es con 
di io under which BSSF apportionments shall be withheld from 
a d'stricf specifies actions to be taken by a d-stric found 
to be ^n ^compliance; and assigns related duties to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

ORS 327 1 2^ superintendent to AH.inister ORS 327-006 to 3 2 7 . L31i_BglliHl^- 
^^cT-^y^e-T^I^^r^^ of Public lnstructio~to admimster 
ITZ slate sLrd of Education to adopt and f/^^;-"; 
sary rules to carry into effect provisions of the BSSF statutes. 

ORS 328 205 Power to rnntr^r tBnnded Indebtedness; Use of Pr oceeds :oPax 
E^^i^ sof Issue: Autho TTiiT^ool districts to con a 
b^n-d^T^d^dl^ss for specified purposes P'°^"^^^/^" 
case of districts having nonstandard or conditionally tandard 
school, such authorization shall be subject to approval by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM * 

OPS 336 015 Arbo. Uay Provid.-. thnt the Iv,. Fndv ,n ^.'uiM bt^ known 

Arfor Hi. and thT .ii-tri(t. l„,.-,rd, ^.H . thit ,1. twitirs 
ore condvjcred tint r-i'iDha-> 1 .'e p rfs," r v.i t 1 on <iii J i'^pruv- .LMit ot the 
n,i t LI r-3 1 v.nv 1 roiv lorU . 

ORS 336 025 Frances E. Wi Hard -D-iy Providr, that tr,.. tnu-ih F,,djy in Qclo- 
■ ber shall be known as~Fnnccs E. Willard C.p/ , and t h i t Li hr- shall 
be devoted to appropriate instruction and c on-r 'e->ora t > s . aeiivit.es. 

OPS 336 035 Requi red Courses of Study; S upplemental Cou r sesj_]^_. t r 1 c t Cour^: 
Requires district boards to tarry out the courses oi study pre- 
scribed by law and rules of the ^tate Board of Education and pro- 
vides for exceptions. Also, authorize; district boards to est^o- _ 
lish courses of educatic-n concerninq venereal disea.e under certain 
condition, andv^ith certain -, t i pu 1 a 1 1 ons . 

ORS 336 057 Co urses m United S t a j^esj:nn_ s t i t u t 1 on : Provides that course:, of 
y^iTrr^^FrrmTTn" the United States Constitution shall beqm not 
later thin the openinq of qrade 8 and rr.ntinue throuith qrade 12. 

ORS 336.067 In- t ruction in Ethics and Mor_a _l_u_y Requires inib 1 i r school, to 
give special emphasis to insTructior, in hone i;, sor.lu/, cour- 
tesy obedience to la',.' and other specified moral and .>:hical at- 
tributes. Also, requires the Super i nt^nuen t of PUbiic Instruction 
to preoar^' an outline of s uqq^s t i ons . 



ORS 336 072 F 



I re Drill,, Un 1 ocked Exits ,JjjjU^jjjjn_j^^r^^ 



o'T Instru^rmTTT" Requires at least 30 ninute. in oach school 
.q^T^TFFTT^'TinT^votcd to instruction on fire danqer:, and drills in 
,Trides 1 throuqh 8. Also, requires the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to prepare a course „f instruction on fir., danqers 
and drills. 

QPS 336 07^ Teach iny in E n m ] i , h^ecriine^ R. quire. riM teach, nq 

tiTTTTr-^T^TM^Tr^^^ '^^ Enqli-.h except \nr foreign l^jf lu^iqe 
cMursr- .ind in .true! ion of nnn'Fnqll'sh sp.-aUnq pupil, f'.r specr 
r i {.\H pur post- > . 



n^S 31^^ ':pert j 



C-ur 



r iM' t J I n Ch » 1 d 1 



fU.'qf J i r es t hn t 



ITT^FnTf^TT^r-.T'TlTrtTaf speaMriq, r-idmq, andwritnuj ,hali 
ho provifl.J to, cJuldr.-n usable to profit t roi rla-,-r, tauqht 
in E n ) 1 i . 

OP^ 336 i /S r>t-u!. 1 L daral i onal t Mr _i i sn^^ , , t f n , - ' . d, Mi.r [m,,,..,, to 
ITFTTiTr^dljT^/.Sir'-'P' r ionc... offe.o-l thr -uqh publ'T .n.l pri- 
/ato coinunity aqoncie,. to .ndud. ^ .^xiuooncr p.-.q-a- . con- 

iuct. d o" a Li.nttartual ba 1 . .,it!i .-inlovci . 
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ORS 3^.3 22 1 Special Ed ucation : Requires district boards to prov.de special 
education for any children who require such education or to make 
certain other arrangements for their education when more feasible 



to do so, 



STUDENTS AND STUDENT RECORDS 

ORS 336 195 Student Reco rds Confidential; Rule s for Inspection or Release: 

Requires that all student records maintained by a school shall be 
confidential and specifies persons and agencies that may have 
access to such records and conditions that apply thereto. 

ORS 336 205 Certain Stud ent Records Not Public Records : P5-ovides that any 

category of student records specifically designated as confiden- 
tiai pursuant to ORS 336.195 shall not be deemed a public record 
for the purposes of ORS 192.005- 

ORS 336 215 Transfer o f Student Records to Other Schools : Authorizes schools 
to transfer all records of an individual student to another ^ 
school or educational insti^aLion upon notice of the student s 
enrollment in the other insl'.tution. 

ORS ^39 2'40 Rules of Pupi l Conduct and Discipline; Duties of State Board_gnd 
' ■ District School Boards : Requires district boards to adopt and 

distribute rules regarding student conduct, d i sc i pi i ne" and pro- 
cedures pertaining thereto that comply with related minimum stan- 
dards promulgated by the State Board of Education. 

ORS 339 250 Duty of Pupils; Ca use for Discipline, Suspension or Expulsion: 
requires pupils to comply with school rules, pursue required 
studies etc.- authorizes district boards to discipline, suspend 
or expei refractory pupils and states sufficient causes for such 
actions; and specifies the maximum period of time for an expulsion, 

ORS 339 MO School Ho urs of Pupils under Eight Years of Age: Provides that 
pupils under eight years of a ge may be dismissed after school 
attendance of four hours duration; also, that these pupils shall 
be allowed sufficient recess periods so that classroom time does 
not exceed three and ohe-half hours daily. 



TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES 

ORS 3m? l^S Teacher Ai des and Intern Teachers : Authorizes school districts 
lo employ te a cher aides and int ^n teachers subject to rules of 
the State Board. 

OPS 3V 173 Effect of rmpl ovino Noncert i Mcated Person as Teacher: Provides 
fl^T^rfeiture of state funds by any district which employs a 
noncert i f icated person as a teacher. 
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3^42 608 Working Hour. forCermie^^^ 

^^S^^^^^^tl^^^ for a 30-minute '^"^V"^ ' -^^f^^ 

p-^ovides for noncompliance penalty; exempts one- and two-te.cher 
schools from the requ i remen t . 

ORS 3'*2.850 TeacherEva^^ ""T'^LT 
procedures; specifies nature and use of personnel files and the 
teacher's rights related thereto. 

TEXTBOOK PROVISIONS 

ORS 117 120 School Board S election. Purc h.sP and tJse of Adopted Textbooks. 

given by ORS 33/.l'»l. district boards shall select extbooks 
and other instructional materials from the ^^^^^ 'r LtS- 

tion list; specifies compliance dates; and prov.des for author 
i zed postponements , 

ORS 337 l^^l tPvrhnnk Adoption by School Boards.: Permits 1°"1/^°P^;°^^^ 

districts of 20.000 or mor e school age children and by other d.s 
tricts upon approval of the State Board of Education. 

ORS 337 150 PrPPTe xtbooks; Pupil's Duty to Provide Textbooks; I ndi^g^ ^^ 
"'^ ^^^-'^^ p^oils- RequTres district boards to prov.de textbooks for tree 

^■pup in grades one through eight and authorizes free use 
Tf textbooks for students in grades nine through twelve Also 
reaut^es district boards to require parents to prov.de textbooks 
r ondition of attendance for students in grades onjUl^h 
Lelve except for indigent pupils to whom textbooks sh^T\,be 
1 oaned . 

OR^ ^^7 260 Textbooks on Amprlr^^n Histor v and Government : Forbids the selec- 
leaders throughout American history. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

OPS 332 190 inspection of School_BuMlings_^^ 

without a key durinq scho.jt hours. 



A -it 



ORS 336 630 Procurement and Display of Flags : Requires each district board 
to cause United States and Oregon flags to be displayed on or 
near each school building during school hours, subject to suit- 
abl e weather . 



ORS 339.^20 



Attendance at Religious Instruction: Provides that upon request 
of a parent or guardian, a child may be excused for periods of 
not more than 120 hours in any week to attend weekday schools 
giving instruction in religion. 
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APPENDIX B 

MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

22-201 OREGON STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION GOALS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

P reoMib I e 

Jhv Slalv Burird of EduCcUion, in response to the chanqinq needs of 
Oregon learners, sets forth six goals for the public schools. 

Conceived and endorsed by OrL-yon citizens, the statewide goals are 
designed to assure that every student in the elenentary and secondary 
schools shall have the opportunity to lea^n to function effectively 
in six life roles: INDIVIDUAL, LEARNER, PRODUCER, CITIZEN, CONSUMER, 
and FAMILY MEMBER. Each goal suggests the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to function in these life roles. 

The statewide goals shall be implemented through the district, program 
and courst^ goals of each local school district. These local goals are 
set by schools and conmunities together to fulfill a mutual responsi- 
bility for the education of every student. Because most of the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to function effectively in the role of LEARNER 
are acqu.red in school, the school has primary responsibility for 
htlping students achieve this goal. 

Each school and its community should establish priorities among the 
goals to ':et:t local needs, and allocate their resources accordingly. 
Tfi.^ process should provide each student with the opportunity to 
achieve- the rt^^ u i re le n t s tor graduation f ron, high school, and as much 
additional schooling as school and community resources can provide. 

State mdt- Gqj 1 s lor Schoolin g 

E 3C -1 incim. iclual will hav^^ t lit* (.)puor t un i t / deviHop to the best ot 
f,i r,r .i,_r cibilit/ th(^ 'k ru,.: ] cd , skills, afid attitudes necessary to 
f (jrt>_ t t r^n d a (an ) 

ir^OIVlOUAL- Jn d.>v-l(;p I hi- snills necessary fur ach^'vinq t u 1 - 
t,]! t^nt a, <) sel t-di rccteJ persrin; to acquire the knowledge 
n./ct's^ar/ Tmp .icjiit^/inc] and -v^intaining physical and mental 
K,..ilth <)nd to dcvplcjp th^. c.ipacity for LOpinc) v;itri chanqe througlt 
,r un if^r aandirn; 'd" th-arts, hut.anities, scientifm^ processes, 
an.^ ine prm^ciple^ involvevi in i.akinq ^K^ral and ethical chtmces. 

Lt^PNL-' If' 'I. m-h.p t'^'> t-mmc skills of residing, 'writinq, ((v- 

jjitton, q).'llinq, .pi-i^inq, listenmq, .ir^l p rob i c - so I v i rvm 
,,r> ' tM cjtw.'l'.,) .J pM..itive <)l(it'jde to'.. ard le<»rninq as a lite- 



VH'njijiiR i Cell n of the v<i r i r t y of occupationb; to loarn 

to jfj^jff^L I <^ t h*-^ (li'inity and voluo ot work and the Dutual 
respons I D I 1 i t ! tjs of e'tployoes dnd en^ployers; ond to learn to 
tdcruity personal talentb and interests, to niake appropriate 
cH'eer chotc^^,, to dove I o,; career ski lib. 

ClTlZEtJ: T(; ^earn to act in a responsible mariner; to learn of 
the rigiits cind responsibilities of citizens of the comriunity, 
state, r>atic'n, and world; and t(; learn to understand, respect 
anj interact wl t^^ pvople of different cultures, generations, 
and races. 

CONSUMER. To ai^quire kncTvvledge and to develop skills in the 
'lanagement of personal -resources necessary for meeting obliga- 
t i on s to self, f arn i 1 y , and soc i e ty . 

FAMILY MEMBER: To learn of the rights and responsibilities of 
family menbers, and to acquire the skills and knowledge to 
strengthen and enjoy family life. ^ 

Hist .: Adopted A- 19-7^. 22-095 renumbered 22-201. Amended 
12-13-7^; Filed 1-20-75; 'Effective 9-1-75. 

22-205 LEGAL AUTHORITY 

Standards for Oregon public schools are developed and issued by the 
Oregon State Board of Education under authority of ORS 326.051 . The 
minimum standards and rules adopted by the Board are requirements 
with which all public schools must comply. These standards are not 
applicaole to community colleges which are defined in Chapter 3^^, 
Community Colleges, Oregon Revised Statutes , except for program re- 
quirements necessary for the granting of adult Ifigh school diplomas. 

Hist .: 22-005 renumbered 22-205- Amended I2-I3-7A; Filed 1-20-75; 
Et feet i ve 9-1-75. 

2^-;lO ADMi:^iSTKMTICN OF THE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 

The Accreditation Sixtion of the Oregon Department of Education 
!> responsible for thu evaluative and reporting instruments used 
in school s ta ruia rd I za t I on . 

Trv D^V'^f ^ "'-f'^ [nitial^/s s t araia rd i /a t i on visits to public 
eie'.efWary and secondary schools on a rcviul'^rly scheduled 
I'cj-is arid at othrr timt^s as deei'kMi necessary liy thf- Department. 

pui^!t( s( HMu] ae'.irins an fWlit^ial s t aruia r d i /a t i on appraisal 
,r ot^M't t P.j:^ ffn' _ajudiji<d to.rs I' a . prt:sent a vjritt^n rt:qut_st 
•o t D^'P'ir f 'f f Ffu' school Will 1)0 cla^>sifiod otter a 
U ,\ .1 1 , t anda r -J i z 1 1 i or. v i . M . 



Hist. 



A nonpublic cio.-ont.iry cm- second.iry school desiring an offica, 
standardization appraisal will present a written request to the 
Department. The school will be classified after a formal standard- 

; za t ■<in V i s , f 

22-010 renuiibered 22-210. Ai.iendcd 12-13-7^; Filed 1-20-75; 
Effect i ve 9- 1-73. 

22-215 DEFINITIONS 

As used in Administrative Rules, Sections 22-001 to .Z-U2U, u, less 
otherwise fndicated in the context: 

STANDARD SCHOOL: A school which nects the provisions of the minimum 
standards adopted by the State Board of Education. 

NONSTANDARD SCHOOL: A school which tails to r^cet the provisions of 
the ninimun standards of the State Board of Education and which, within 
ninety days of the official notification of deficiency by the Super. n- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has not submitted a plan of correction 
or has not adhered to the plan of correction received and approved by 
the Superintendent. 

CONDITIONALLY STANDARD SCHOOL: A school which has failed to meet the 
provisions of the ninimun standards but for which the local ^^hoo 
board has adopted and submitted a plan for correct. n, the substandard 
conditions, and (he plan has been approved by the Superintendent ol 
Pul)l Ic Inst ruct ton . 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: An or .(a n . za t i onu 1 unit ....mposed of anv combination 
of .;r<3des k i ncier-nar ten t*^rouLjh 8. 

MIDDLE SCHOnL- An orn.in i /a t i ona 1 eU-^ntary school un i t_ composed of 
nrade, 5 6, 7, and 8,' or a combination thereof; orqani z-d separate y 
f"m c,th;r H^n'entary grades in the system,_and identified as a middle ( 
school witn the Oreqon Department of Education. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL- An organ . .a t . ona 1 secondary school unit composed 
of <.rades 7, 8, and 9, nr a co.ibination thereof; orqan . zed separate i y 
iron othrr 'jrades in the system; and approved as a junior h,gh school 
by the Ore(jon DrpartfK^pt of Education. 



HIGH SCHOOL- Ar^ o rijan i ra t i on^j ' 



unit composed of grades 10 throu^jh 12, 



nr 1 com',,nanon rher.'of, in districts providing a junior high school 
which conlains -...de-g. or. qr.des , through , 2 . or comb i na t ions thereof 
.,rnnn,/ed ,n a .eoarute unit; or grades 9 through 12 housed m a 
t,„,ldin-, con, .lining grades kindergarten through 12; or, grades 7 o « 
thiungh 12 which organization has been approved by the Oregon Depart 
t'ent or Educat inn. 



Hist , ;;-OI5 rt.'nunibcrcd 22-215. Amended 12-13-7^; Filed 1-20-75; 
Lf tective 9-1-75. 

22-220 ASSIGNMENT OF STANDARDIZATION CLASSIFICATION 

A. An official slanda rd i zat ion classification is assigned to 
*}ach scho()l in a district after an on-site appraisal super- 
vised by personnel of the Oregon Department of Education. ' ^ 

B. The classifications are: 



1 . Standard school ; 

2. Nonstandard school; and 

3. Cond i t iona lly standard schoo 1 . 

C. A school district with one or more nonstandard schooss shall 
be classified nonstandard and must submit a plan of correction 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction pursuant to ORS 
327.103 (3) which shall provide specific steps to correct 
each substandard condition, a completion date for correcting 
each substandai'd condition, and the <^3te of approval of the 
plan by the school district board of directors. When the 
district's plan of correction is approved by the Superin- 
tendent, the c la*is i f icat ion oF the school district will 
become conditionally standard. 

D. A conditionally standard classification indicates a temporary 
'.tat'j?. ^j'^'j'^e the district to meet the terms of the 
correction plan will cause the classification of the school 
10 revert to nonstandard, until such time as it adheres to 
the plan or an amended plan has been presented and appVoved 
by the Superintendent. 

E When a school classified as cond i t i ona i i y standard has 

completed its plan of correction and local district officials 
certify that the school is meeting all the provisions of the 
minimum standards, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
fuiy changf- the classification of the school to standard. The 
classification is subject to review at any time deemed 
nrcessar/ or desirable in liqht of changes in local conditions 
or in tfie requ,i rement s of the standards. 

Hibt.: 22-020 renumbered 22-220. Amended 12-13-7^; Filed 1-20-75; 
Effect ive 9-1-7S. 



22-225 IVER PROVISIONS-* 

A. Wh.>n a school district believes it is not feasible to comply 
v-ith a specific stan(iard in a school or schools, it may 
petition the Oregon Department of Education for a waiver. 
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B. The petition for a waiver shall 
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1. Identify the specific st.uKiard tor which the waiver is 
request ed . 

2 Provide detailed information about why the district cannot 
reasonably comply with the standard. 

3. Provide detailed information about how t'le distrit is 
compensating to protect the education, health, and/or 
safety of the children affected. 

k. Identify a maximum period of time for which the waiver is 
requested . 

In administering the standardization program, the Department 
will encourage school districts to develop instructional 
programs which exceed minimum standards as well as carefully 
planned pilot or experimental programs. When a ^..ial program 
or independent textbook adoption necessitates d4i^>ation from 
the standards, a school district will submit a description of 
its proposal and secure approval prior to implementing the 
change. Approval will be for a -.pecified period of time and 
will be followed by an evaluation. 

The Department shall ap^. ove such waivers and deviation when 
it has assurance that children are adequately protected, td 
shall specify the length of time the approval shall be in 
effect. All requests submitted to the Department shall have' 
local school board appf-jval. 

Regard 'nn those requ i remei: s which c^re specified in the 
Revised Statut es, app'ovals for waivers and deviations cannot 
be g ran ted . 

72-025 renumbered 22-225- Amended 12-13'7^; Filed 1-70-75, 
Ef ^'ect ive 9-1-75- 



22-230 INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

Each school district shall have adopted and implemented a system of 
instructional program planning and assessment that con i.ls o, the 
fol lowi ng: 

i;;si.: 22-030 repealed H-i-7f' 
A. GOALb 

The district has developed interrelated sets (;i 



B- 



I 



Mstricl qoals thdt ,ire statements of desired learner out- 
cone, specified by the local community and by the state as 
^^xpressed hv the Gonls for Elementary and Secondary Educ- 
tion, State Board of Education. 



scheduled during 1976. Effective 9-1-76. 



??-?3' 



Hist . : Adopt ion 

; Program goals that are statements of desired "^J" 

cumes for each instructional program offered by the district 
in grades kindergarten through 12. 

Hrsl.: Adop.tion scheduled during 1976. Effective 9-1-76 

3 Course goals tnat are statements of ddsired learner outcomes 
^ for each course or other unit of study in grades 9 through 

12 designated by the district as fulfilling the Mm. mum 

State Requirements for Graduation. 

H_ijU. Adoption scheduled during 1977. Fffecti>'e 9-1-77. 
PROGRAM GOAL ASSESSMENT 

The di^trict has collected and reported assessment data and other 
relevant information on student attainment in relation to program 

qoa Is. 

His^.- Adoption scheduled during 1979. Effective 9-1-79. 
PROGRAM NEEDS IDENTIFICATION 

The district has idcniitied and set priorities for program necis 
on the basis of program goal assessment data. 

Hist.' A.iopt ion scheduled during 1979 Ef f ec m v e 9- 1 -7^ • 
PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

ThP district has developed polices to implement procedures for 
,.„k.n.. progra". improvements t-. meet its priority needs. 
H, ,. /..iop. ion schedaled during 1980. t f rc • i ve 9 ' i -BO 

DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION 



Each .cliool (I ! ^.t rif I sha 1 1 *^av(' 

A Adopt, d and implemented diagnostic procedures in ba^ic skills 
which assure , den . i f i ca t i on of individual students' learninn 
• trongths. le.,irninq problems, int.-sts and potential 

B Adopted and .nplementod plans and procedures tome-t the 
,„strurt lonal needs ol ,luder,t by prov i d i ng 1 ea rn i ng 
activities to drat wat, individual loarninq strengths. learniri<i 
problems, interests and special problems a'^-cated with nand i • 
C3ps. B-6 
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Hist.: 22-03S repealed 7-1-76 Adoption scdeduhd durn.^ 1979- 
Effective 9-1-79 

22-2^40 CuuLaTIONAL PROGRAM 

H_isl - Adoption l'-13-V; Filed 1-20-75; Fffeuive 9-1-73 

A Each school distr\ct which enrolls students in yrade. kinderqarten 
throuoli 8, or a ny \^ib i nat i on thereof, shall provide instruction 
in c'^municat ion skills, mathematics, science, social science, 
health education, physical education, music education, arul the 
visual and performinq arts. 

Hist.- Adoption 12-13-7'4; Filed 1-20-75. E f f cc t i v;^ 1 - /5 



R Instruction ■ aradcs kinderqarten throuqh B. or anv conhinalK 
thereof shall provide students with the opportunities to^ 
acquire knowledge ard skills in personal deve 1 opnen t , '.oc i a 
responsibility and care-r developnent applicable to the 
competencies required for graduation as adopted f-.r the 
rece'virig high schools. 



1 1 n I I'lui'i 



Hist Adcjpt i or. 



scheduled durm.^ 1977 EfffCiv 9-!-;7 



Each ,chool district th.t enrolls students in qrades 9 thn.uua 
!? shall offer those subiocts that mnble studfPt<^ to me, t the 
following graduation rpgu i r-'-en t , up to and inc'udmn th.- 
(jraduat ion clc3so «'t 197/ 

1 Three Units (30 Sen^ester Hours) w E'-i ! i sh- 1 anqu vie a,-'. 

TwoUni-s (?0 Sem(--.ter H.^ur.) m -oci.il studies. Thr 
social studies series requires c-uirses in United Siate. 
hi ,tory-government and modern problems, or equivalent 
v.ork approved by thn St-ite Board of Education. 

;.; Two Units (20 5.-ie,ter H.,u,s) i" health ..rlusoLon ,,nd 
nh/sical educat ion, 

.'i On, Unif MO Ser.e-.t.n hour ) i i loiir- , 

£, On.' UnJr { S"' i( t-i HourO oi - , 1 1 l>rn, . t i L , an.^ 

(, T. n UnM. (100 Snrsester Hours- inob-ti.. su b , ec t s u n I - . 
Incnl school board no] icv prr. r ,h. , ad,] It .onal w..r ^ m 

M,.,t Ad.,ttion I/-15-/'.. f I'od i-^f>-75, n'- 'i- '-'5. 

tuh ,rhool di.trot that .nroll . ,lud,sts ,n nrad., !br -o-d. 
I- . h,il I irpl, n' ItH hi-ih '.t.Mol n< iduat lor, ,,guirr-,M , s 
.'l.,nt,.d b/ <hr. St.it.' Board rn, Seplombor ?/, \'V?. which 
ci t..ct iv,- lu..i,n.-in ' Wl t h,' nronuot MU, < I,, ■ . I , ' 



1 



Credit Reoutr.-.nts for Hi'^h Srhool P r < rnr^ C onp U> t i on 



uf credit in grades 9 ihr^-i'ib 12 



t 2 i u n I t ^ 



•> Unit, of credit -Kill b- p-u ried m t tu' follow'lnc, r( Quired 
areas of study 

(1) Comri.un i cat i on -jkill'- - 3 
(2 I Mathenat ics - ! 
(3) Social science - 1 

Citizenship education - i 

(5) Laboratory science - 1 

(6) Heal th educat ion - I 

(7) Physical education - 1 

(8) Personal finance - ! 

(9) Career educar ion - ! 
MO) Elect i ves - 1 0 

r The nunber of units of > le.t.ve • r-dits nay be altered 
by the proarar^ desinn of the local district 

A district school board -ay establish additional .redit 
requirements bevond the ninl'-um number listed 

Diplomas and Certificate, "f Conpetency 

a A diplegia shall be granted upon fuP-illnerr of all 

credit, conpetency, and attendance requ i re"ient s set hy 
the state and local district. 

b A certificate v;hich identifies acquired compet enc i e-. 
r^ay be awarded to these students who have net sone 
but not all of the requirenents for t ne diplona. an^ 
have chosen to end their fotra! school expen-nce, 

Performancr- Pcqu i rer-en t . 'or Pr oqr an C rx-p 1 e t i or, 

Each student's transcript of record sKill i nd i it^' 
s.nistactory den^nnst r it i nn r.f the knowledqe an'< i M 
nrres.ary to function in t h( fnllov,Mtui ar.-a- 



ERIC 



E '>t ud._>nt -,1^ ^ ^ ! 'i 



^ t , ) ( f ir.p> i t f ' , u 



rd ,;r I t f 



) IJridei ' t 
proL e > ' < 



1 : 



^i) Dj^v'e]<^n ^'ind nalntain d hrnlthy ninLi nnd body. 
Oeveh^p n,iint.itn t hp rolo of n lifelonq 

' ' I Soc i a i P^e ^.pon i b ' 1 it ^ 

E,v-h student shaH derion^rratc the competencies 
r^.quirod to functie^n effectively ^"ind responsibly 

{,^) ,i citi/tn in thf> Lr>nnunity, state, ^nd 

na t ion 

(b) As a citizen i Interaction v;i*h his or \cr 
en V i ronf^icnt 

(^) As a c'tizen on the streets and highways. 
; A , ,^ .ir ^ r r.f rjruil-; and ' * rv tce^> 
f 3 ) -»-.^<^' r Deve 1 oprien t 

Each student shall derionstrate conpe t enc i e ^. ^i^- 
'Vjlr^d tc function effectively v^ithin a career 
cluster or broad ranqe of ccrupations. 

Jh^ loci! district sh,iM identify th se competencies it 
is v^'illing to iccept as evidence th^n individual students 
ore equiuped to survive in the society in which t h^'y l-ve, 
All cunp^^tenc ie<-^ need nc = r bv developed by each student 
within the fornal sciioolinq p' cess SchooU ^^hall pr^- 

iHe the necessary i n st rue t i r.n fpr tfirs^ v^hn e^ed it 
Srhools will determine student proqress tov-jard ievel^p- 
n/.pt nf these cruv.pe t ^nc i e . , and such de t e rn i na ^ i on r.-^n 
bt -ide during th- noma! r^p.^ratiin of the school pro- 
■ irv EMen^iv- felting prograns testing d ]vs an 



;,,p|v^. ':.chr.. 1 y-.^r^^, benmning with nradt 1, of plann 
oliu.' at ioml L/DerK:..e .hall b^- rrgiJ i r-i . except as 
local ui^rict ^cbooi t.oaru adopt policies providing 
for early or d^Mav^d crr)plfgir)n of all stn!e and loca 
^.foorv, .if'dit, ,ind p(^ r f ^rr e''' e r^ g u i r r - ^ ■ t s . 

lr,c)l di.tr iet srh.i'd h-ard, , .r^ encouraqnd to ad' pt 
p..|,rj. oll'^^.'inu fnr individml pr ^ r an c r.r.p I - 1 i ' - 
,n .orr nr 1^'^^ ^h^m tW^lve hoM I y»ars 

Lnc n gi \/'rj scIvjm] h-.rg>-r/ .^'^■^•Pt poli- 'I 
f ^ ;if r i f _ ^ ^ . 

1 ' 



In ioy wai.'.T of the .tfnd.nce r eq u i r.vK n t . lUc u'Hin- 
l.tr^tor Shan c-ns,Jer the aye a.d r.atur.ly of ih- 



to a 1 ic'--. It i ve learn i no e'.ptri'.nce 



i stralor sha ' 1 

- t udent , accr . . ,i. 
Pertor-cncc levels, the de.ire-. t h.. r.3rent=, or ..uaro 
ians, and quideHnes of t ne Board- 

and AjJ 1 ; i o'.a 1 Course 0<"f»M 



i t e £ 1 e c t i V 1 
inqs Beyond State Mini^iun^ 

Local district, .hall develop elective afferin'js .-Mch 
provide students with opportunities to earn a n,n,.iun of 
ten elective units of hign school credit. i he de.elop- 
r^.ent of these elect ives shall be structured ,n terrs ot 
th^ personal, social, career, and post-high school eJuca- 
rional needs of stude-^ts. Vocational, sci e-t i f i c . f i ne 
arts, -<jdern language, and hun^anilies needs of students 
.hill be assessed in developing appropriate electives. 
L',.al districts are encouraged to provide varied exper- 
iences in the fine arts and hu'^anities. 

Lo.al School Di.trlct p ^ spon i b i H t V for I np i e^^en ta t i on 

. The reauir,-,ents shall b.- applicable beginning .vith the 
hmh school graduating class of 1978 Local school 

district Pla'-s for i .p 1 e^^entat i on of 22-0^.0 shal be 

^,1.H with and approved by the State Board by July 1, 

Eic^ school district .hall have the option of requiring 
i's graduating classe. o» 19/6 and 1977 to neet the 
^■rad.alion requ! regents in accordance v. i t n subsection . 
„t tMs standard Although classes of 19/0 ^-J 1977 nay 
K. q;adu.ued accordinq to the state standards adrjpted ,n 
1966. Ji^trict. are uried to i-plenent these rules as 
s /jn as D'' - s I b 1 o 

Hi t Ad';pti l-^^- Effective 9-1-75 

',..t ; -■ 1 1 1 ''-1 o' Tt ' " 



J- ! ' Lr." J - 

h.,u'ref .r;r', hou'S of instruction in a j.lanneJ 

,,,j..r, L- th.- -^iniru- requirement for granting one 

,.,i/or\en se--,!er ^Murs of credit Independent study. 
■r rl .-.ypcM ien^e and re-earrh ti-.e ~ay be counted as a 

on OT the 130 clocK hours J^er identified as an inte- 
grate] uart of a nla-^ne., course. Fractional unit- n, 

b.- M Mowed .'rk accooulished m a planned 

„j.- p ,,r'ip,-, than 110 riock hou^s i-. u-..porton to the 



,,f 5 ,P'e allolte t f-r the f.o.urs^^ Thi . -iniP^ur, 



1 -■(! jn f o t t I oe a i . - 

. 1 , ■ iv,.,r re-.uireoM V \.P wai.ed pursuant t,, .H. pr^- 



r 



P ] dnnc'J Course 

A Dianned course shall include, but not be limited to^ 
L' ur^L' title, uour^^e uvervievv, course goals to be achiev 
ed in terns of knowledge, skills, and values; and, where 
appropriate, ninimum survival competencies. Planned 
courses in one or more required areas of study may be com- 
bined for instructional purposes with appropriate un-'^s 
of credit granted and recorded for each course. Within 
the school's program, provisions must be made for assur- 
ing that learning activities and evaluation procedures 
are identified for each course. 

Credi t by E^ami nat i on 

Credit by examination is a process for as ce r t a ' i - g stu- 
dent competencies for the purpose of waiving '.jurse 
requirements and, if deemed appropriate, granting credit 

Personal Fi-^-ance 

As used in 22-0^0 D. 1. "personal finance" means planned 
instruction aimed at helping students develop the compe- 
tencies needed tn cope with financial concerns related 
t^' their 1 i f*- rules as consu^f^rs and producers 

Ca ree r Educat i on 

As u'.ed in 22-0^0 D I. an.j 3- (3) , "career education" 
'c^^eer development'' mean planned instruction ai^^ed at 
helping students develop general occupational competencies 
needed to function effectively v;ithin a career cluster or 
a broad ''anqe of r. lated occupations 

Compe ten L \ e^^ 

"Co/pete^ci es" means possession skills, knowledge, and 
nderstandi nqs to the degree thry can be demonstrated. 



u 



Ad.4.tion 12-13-7^, Filed 1-20-75, Fffective 9'1'75. 
22-\05 to 22-135 Repealed 9-1-75 



ZZ~2h5 ADMINr.rRATION 



A Each school district ^ ha 1 1 keep on file a wr^tj-en compilation of 
org.inizdtional rules, ooerating policies and procedures adopted^ 
•jy !t pursuant to ORS 33:^107» and shall make such written compi- 
lation Hvailable to j Oregon Department of Education personnel 
-^ni oth*-r Interested parties upon request 

Mi t 22-060 f^'Hu-.brred 2.'-'2^-, Ar.endjd }2-l3''7^. 



1 



Each school district .hall maintain written personnel policies 
which shall include, out need not be confined to, the follow, ng 
Sub j ec t s 

I An affirmative action plan assuring that there shall be 

equal employment and educational opportunities for all per- 
sons regardless of age, handicap, national origin, race, 
re 1 i g i on , or sex ; 

Hist.: Adoption 12-13-7^1, Fi'ed I-20- 75; Effective 9-1-75. 

2. Descriptions of position classifications outlining Job -e- 
quirenents of all personnel. 

Hist ■ Adoption scheduled diiring 1976, Effective date 9-'-76 

3. A liaison system between the local school board and its 
emp loyees . 

Hist. ■ Adoption scheduled during 1976, Effective date 
9-1-76. 

Copies of the written personnel policies shall be available for 
inspection by all school employees and the public. A 1 scnool 
employees shall be informed of the existence and availability of 
the personnel policies. 



Hist 



Adoption 12-13-7'^-. Filed 1-20-75; Effective 9-1-75. 



r Each school district shall provide equal educational opportunity 
for all students under any education program or activity adminis- 
tered or authorized by the Oregon State Board of Education. 

b. Each school district shall complete and forward promptly aH 
reports required by the Department. 

E Each school district shall cause all employees responsible tor 
custody r^f any funds, fees, or ca.h collections to be covered 
under a board appro^-'^d bond . 

F student activity funds and other fees or cash collection funds 
,hall be examined annuaHy bv a boarU-apuroved , independent 
accoun tan t 

G evaluating the tr.nscr^pt. .)f students, the administrator sha 

i Accept satisfactory attendance .nd s a t i f ac t or i 1 y c^^^ip k- 1 ed 
unit, of credit and competence-, from a standard |un or hiuh 
,.,h....l on the sa.,e basis a ...hen <.M..ple'ed in a four-year 

h i fjh ,chrifj 1 , 

I' - 1 ? 



For out-of-state transfer students: 

a. Accept the units of credit and attendance completed in 
standard secondary schools on the sarne basis as if the 
requirements had been completed in this state; and 

b. Deternine which of the local school district's minimum 
survival competencies the student must demonstrate in 
order to meet its requirements for graduation. 

Accept the minlQum survival conpetencl es completed in a 
standard secondary school in Oregon as^f those competencies 
had been earned in the administrator's own district; 

For students from a private, alternative, or nonstandard 
pubMc secondary school: 

a. Determine the value of credits; 

b. Determi le which of the local school d i s t r i c t ' s m i n imum 
survival r^ohipetencies the student must demonstrate i' 
order to meet the requirements for graduation; and 



c . 



Determine the number of years cf school attendance or 
eq u i Vd 1 en t . 



5. Determine the grade placement of elementary students enrolled 
in grades kindergarten through 8; 

6 Determine the value of credits obtained throuah correspondence 
courses as aoplicable to meeting state and local rcauirements 
for graduation, providing the courses have been taken from a 
r.eriber of the Nationa] University Extension Association; and 

7. Determine the value ot credits obtained in an approved commu- 
nity college program, as applicable toward meeting state and 
loLdl requirements for qraduation. 

Each ^choo^ district :.hall schedule and provide an annual school 
year consisting of a 'Minimum of 175 days of actual classroom 
i ns t r uc t i on 

Hist • Items 3 to 8 - Adoption 12-13-?^. Hied 1-20-73. 
Effective 9-1-75. 22-050 Repealed 9-1^75. 

22-250 PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Pupil personnel services ore r tructional ond support program, which maxi- 
mize opportunities for all students tc unn..- r. land and develop posui-e sell- 
concepts, move through individual levels of development, cope with their 
environment, develop positive life-career goals, and have .)cces. to 
adequate hc.-^lth service, ,^ 



H. 



1 



. Each school d,.lrict board .hall adopt a policy, followed by the 
development and implementation of a formal guidance and counsel- 
i-.'. proq, n './hi^h identifies the point-^ 1 i ted below. 

1 Outcomes that include, but are not limited to, absibting 
students in 

a Developing dec i s i on-rnak i ng skills, 
b Obtaining information about selt. 

c Understanding oppo r t un i t i t e s and alternatives available 
in the educational program, 

d. Setting career and educational goals, 

e. Accepting increasing responsibility for one's actions, 

f. Developing skills in interpersonal relations, and 

g. Utilizing school and community resources, 

2. Responsibilities delegated to each school, 

3. Hov. the program is coordinated in c.rades kindergarten through 
12 

^. Methods and procedures for evaluating the program. 

B Earh school's guidance and counseling program sh.iH be based . 
upon a written plan that implements the d st.'ict's program and 
v;hich includes the following co"iponents 



1 Goals, or outcoies, 

2 A method for -.j^ses.Inq guidance and counseling need; 

t ud e n t s , 



3, Ma J or activities re 1 a t i nq I'j ' 

(f\) The scho<.^ 1 , and 

f B ) The s t J ' ^ e n I , 
U GuiJance anj c-.n,._l-i'i oL,ect,."S re 1 ; . -4 t', ind:>. -)u.! 



' r , )r.^ Jure v-'h ' Lh 



n i i y d u j ^ t ^ 



' t 



,,u,|.f,c.l.on , .eaulrr.i t/ the st-.f r,,f:,..t. - r.h 
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Hist.. liens I' 2, ?2-0k0 rcnun-bt^r eJ 22 -250, A'-enJcd 12 13-7^4 

Edch school cJi.tri.l board shaH establish d v.nlten pclicy v.hich: 

1 Contains guidelines in conforr,3nce ^;!tii existing statutes for 
acccbs to'anci d i s se rii na t i on of infom^atton contained m 
s tuden t recor ds , 

2. Provides for tne naintenance pemanent student records 

,;^^ich include tne foilowtng p<jrtions of the progress record' 

a The full nane o^ the student, 

b. The student's birthdate, 

c The paren t^ ' /guard i ans ' na^es, 

J Tne date ct entry irit^' t^^e sc*^.ool. 

Tr<- na"e ot the pfevious s^hou^ attendt-d, 

f ^he subjects taken, 

1 Mirk, received .wJ/ur c-dits e^ned, 
At ten'Jan'v,e recur ' , 

The Jate a"' J r.^^ct^'^n for ledvinq school, and 

',ijch additional i^tur-atso^ a> pres^^ribed bv the di.tria. 

Pr .s/ides f'M a copy )f the permanent record to be reta-ned ir 
tne .chooK or the sih^.o! iistr,ct cr i nterr^^-d i ate education 
-district ot f 1 ce ; 

U Pr.' ^tdes for tne th.rv.ardina of student progress records upon 
ri.ceipt of notice of enroll ^^^nl tro^n another educational 

I f) ^ 1 1 1 u t i o^^ , 

5 Pr)^;de^ tor the ff^rv.ar J wv-} of beha.Morj] records up-.n re- 
quest jf the ^>tuderU'^> parents, and 

t Provide. f'>r tHe keep i na of pernarent records in d sate, ^aul t , 
or file havino a rnininu- ^.r^e-hour fire-^afe rati'v^, -r^lnr the 
Keepinn of dupPcOte per"v,-enl reC'^,ds i- a safe dep'Sit^ry 
.jd t si 'le t he hu i Idi n ^ . 



1 



V F, ' 1-20' ^h E< M ct I 9-1-7^ 
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D. Each school district board shall: 

1. Develop <i plan identifyinc; the health servic.^^ provided 
the students enrolled in Its school-,; and 

2., When employing school nurses, assure that qualification. 
; include arU^egon nursing license to practice as a registered 
nu rse . 

Hist .: Amended 12-13-7^. Ef f ect i ve 9" 1 " 76 • 

22-255 SCHOOL STAFF 

A Each school district shall employ and assign properly certificated 
personnel in accordance with the rules established by the Teac er 
Standards and Practices Commission pursuant to Revised Statu_te£ 
■}k2. 120 through 3^2.200. 

B Employment of Teacher Aides: A school district which employs 
teachir aides shall be subject to the rules of the Oregon ate 
Board of Education as set forth in Administrative Rules 37 0.5 
through 37-035- 

Hist.. Items 1-2; 22-055 renumbered 22-255; Amended 12-13-7^; 
Filed 1-20-75- Effective $'1-75- 

C Daily Class Size/Assignment: Each schoo 1 d i s t r i ct sha 1 1 ma i n ta i n 
class sizes at all grade and instructional leveis that are 
functional in view of the purposes of ^^eclass groupings loss 
size, staffing, and program arrangements in grades J^^^^^^ 
through three, especially, shall be of such ^^^^^^ 
enrolled pupils will have access to individualized instruction a. 

needed . 

Hi.... Amended 12-13-7'4; FHea 1-20-75- Effective 9-1-76 
22-260 EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
Each -.chool district shal 1 . 

A -roxide in each school building a center offering organized media 
.ervlre. .nd materials consistent with the district's program 
and course aoa'. This center shall be located appropriately to 
,er.e the r.eeds of the instructional program. 

H, ,r. 22-0'40 renumbered 22-260. Amended 12-13-7^. ^'eJ 1-20-75- 
Ef fective 9-1-76. 

b. Ha.e .Hopled a procedure regarJinq the .election and purch.r.e of 
I n .1 r u' t I ona 1 niater I a K 

M;.,- A-ended 12-13-7'*, Filed 1-20-75- Eft.-ctlve 9-1-75 
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C Have adopted a procedure to coordinate the evaluation and purchase 
of instructional equipment to insure the quality and comp^t , b , 1 . ty 
of the equipment with the needs of teachers and students./ 

Hist.: Amended ]2-]3-7h; Filed 1-20-75- Effective 9-1-75- 

(i») Assign media staff in accordance with personnel qualifications 
as required by the state certification rules. 

Hist.: Amended 12-13-7'»; Filed 1-20-75- Effective 9-1-76. 
22-265 SCHOOL FACILITIES 
Each school district shall: 

A Provide structurally sound buildings adequate in size and 

arrangement to accommodate the educational program offered and 
to meet the physical needs of all students and staff. 

B Provide the instructional furniture, equipment, materials, and 
supplies required at various grade levels and in various subject 
and speci a 1 areas . 

C Obtain approval of all building plans for new construction and 
remodeling from the Oregon Department of Education and other 
required state and local agencies in terms of specific state 
standards for school buildings. 

Hist.: 22-065 renumbered 22-265; Amended 12-13-75; Filed 1-20-75- 
Effective 9-1-75- 

22-270 SAFETY AND EMERGENCY PLANNING 
Each school district shal 1 : 

A Be responsible for the management of a current comprehensive 

emergency plan and safety policy program for all schools, schoo 
buses and other property under its jurisdiction. The plan/hall 
include assurance that the district complies with all local, 
state, and federal laws relating to safety stai^dards. 

Hist. : Adoption 12-13-7'»- Effective 9-1-76. 

B. Conduct and document regularly scheduled safety inspections of 
schools and property under its jurisdiction. 



a 



Hist. : Adoption 12-13-7'»; Filed 1-20-75- Effective 9-1-75. 

Conduct an accident prevention in-service program as a part of 

a regular orientation program for all teachers and other employees 

of the district. 



Hist.: Adoption 12-13-7'^- Ef f t i ve 9" 1 ' 76 . 
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0 Cond.jct an accident reporting system for accidents which happen 
on school property, or involve teachers, students and other 
school personnel on school business regardless oF the nature or 
f ^ security of the program. 

E. Cause all schools to provide the necessary safety devi ces , safety 
equipment, and safety instruction for students and adults oper.at 
Ing power tools, conducting laboratory exper iments , and partici- 
pating in physical education classes and intra- or mter-school 
act 1 V ! t i es . 

Hist.: Items h and 5; Adoption 12-13-7^ Filed 1-20-75. 
Effective 9*^-75. 

22-275 AUXILIARY SERVICES 

Auxiliary services are necessary .o support the total ^^-^J' ' ^^^^^^^^ 

provided by the local school district. These services ha 1 be so o gan 

ized that they are recognized by the community as a part of the total 

i^ogram and, as such, shall be integrated into the kindergarten through 12 
instructional program. 

A.. Transportation Services 

1 Transportation provided at school district expense shall 
comply with applicable state laws and administrative rules 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 

2 Buses shall be constructed, equipped, maintained and in- 
spected in accordance with Oregon Motor Vehicle Law and 
requirements adopted by the State Board of Education. 

3 Bus drivers shall possess a valid Oregon School Bus Driver's 
License and shall comply with operating procedures adopted 
by the State Board of Education. 

B School Food Services 

School districts operating student food service programs shall 
comply with the rules and regulations established by the State 
Bodrd of Education. 

C. Custodial Services 

Buildings and grounds shall be m-iintained to provide conditions 
conducive to the health and safety of all persons. 

Hisj^. . 22-070 renumbered 22-275; Amended 12-13-7^*; Filed 1-20-75; 
Et fective 9-1-75- 
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APPENDIX C 



Minimum Approval Criteria for Secondary Vocational Programs 

Vocational programs in Oregon's secondary schools are approved on the basis 
of criteria outlined in State Board of Education approved plans and documents. 
These criteria correspond with federal rules and regulations for vocational 
education programs using federal vocational funds. 

1. Students are admitted to vocational education programs on the basis of 
occupational objectives and potential for achieving occupational 
competency. y 

2. Vocational guidance including effective selection, placemenc, and follow 
up of students is available to all students who want, need, and can 
benefit from vocational education. 

3. Adequate instruction is provided to help students achieve the occupa- 
tional objectives of the curriculum pattern. 

k. Students are provided with adequate instruction to encourage sound 
safety practices and promote healthy work habits. 

5. Facilities, including equipment, instructional aids and supplies, enable 
students to effectively meet the objectives of the program. 

6. Vocational education programs are responsive to changing job require- 
ments and .labor market needs. • 

7. Accurate and current information is maintained about employment oppor- 
tunities in regional and local markets. 

8. Programs are designed to enable students' to develop competencies neces- 
sary fpr further education or entry employment in the recognized 
occupa t ions . 

9. There are SL^bstantial and identified opportunities for employment in the 
occupational areas taught. 

10. Voeationai education programs are designed to prepare individuals in an 
occupation or a group of closely related occupations. 

11. Programs are developed and conducted with the advice of occupational 
advi^iory committees. 

12. Facilities and equipment are reasonably comparable to cpnditions and 
equipment used in actual working situations. 

13. instruction is based on skills, attitudes, and knowledge required in the 
occupation or cluster of closely related occupations. 



H'. Jhe program of in^.lruction is butficiently fxtonsivc in duration to 
enable students to (iovelop the identified competencies and to fneet 
curriculum objectives. Generally, provisions will be made fur instruc- 
tion to bp provided for a (iiininum of ten (10) instructional hours per 
ueek or for tv/o credit units or the equivalent. 

15. Provision is made for vocational education student leadership organiza- 
tions where appropriate. When utilized, they will be an integral part 
of instruction and be supervised by persons who -ire qualified as voca- 
tional education teachers or supervisors. 

16. Evaluation is based on how well the procjram meet^s its stated objectives 
and includes appraisal from students, employers," and occupational advi- 
sory committees. 

17. Instructors and supervisors who conduct pl-ograms must be qualified to do 
$0 as outlined in the State Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
Educa t i on . 

18. Federal funds made available to educational agencies will be used to 
supplement the amount of local funds available, and in no case supplant 
1 oca 1 J unds . 

19. Specific criteria relating to individual vocational proqram areas may be 
determined and become part of continuing proqram assurance^ for the 
ronduct of vocational education programs. 

20. Programs ^hail be open to all individuals 01 secondary school aqe or 
older regardless of race, sex, etnnic origin, physical or mental handi- 
cap, or who nay have academ-c. socioeconomic, cultural or other -ndenti- 
r.ed disadvantages, and whc; need .r ^an benefit from vocational 

. ns t rue t i on . 

21. Information about programs L.^ing federal vocational funds will be made 
available upon request of the Department of Education. 



In addition to the above noted minimum approval criteria for vocational 
education programs, Cciieer and voca t i ona 1 education programs shall meet the 
guidelines, requirements, and other considerations included in the local 
long-range plans for tho improvement of career and vocational education 
required by the Department of Education of all elementary and secondary 
schools 
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